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PREFACE, 


% HR 
nſtru Qors of You TH. 


2921S HOUGH the fullewing 
TS 2 Grammar may probably be 
lool d upon, at View, 
* 282 as A ha 4 a new 
ryention for the 2 of Children, 
we flatter ourfebves, that, upen a di- 
gent and impartial Prruſal, it cwill 
the Foundation or Ground auorſt vf 
olite Learning, and an acceptable Ser: 
ice, not only to 1 but to Perſons 
Ire 3 in Tear. 8 
« is 


. ij 
As the End and De ion of Speech i is to" 
qualify Mankind for Society, by enablin 
— to communicate their T houghts to —— 
other ; ſa the doing this in the moſt intel- 
ligible and proper Manner is certainly o Z 

wry great Importance. To teach this 
Rules and Directions is the Bufineſs of 
GrammaR, which, though the ſame 


in all Languages as. to its general Princi- | 


ples, muſt adapt its particular Precepts to 
the Nature and Genius of the Tongue. for 

ewhich they are intended. tn a Word, 
the Epglith Language ought to be learnt 
by an Engliſh Grammar, fuch a one 
(give me Leave to ſay) asis here pre- 
ſented to the Publick, wwritten in an eaſy, 
familiar, and i ive Method, and 
| 5 from the Embarraſſment of the Latig 
Terms and Rules, which art juſtly. re- 
Jected ty the b if our modern Gramma- 
rians: For thoſe Authors, aul have at: 
tempted to force our Language ( contrary 
to its Nature) to the Method and Rules 


of 


* 


* 
+ 


Ts 
of the Latin Grammar, have conſequent- 
ly deliver d many uſeleſs Precepts concern- 
ing Caſes, Genders, Declenfions, Tenſes, 
Moods, Conjugations, and a long Train 
of difficult Rules in the Latin Syutax, ' 
avhich, when applied to our Language, 
are no better than a ridiculous Medley, 
erving -rather to puzzle and con 


ban to infiru the Engliſh Scholar. 


 TheUſefulneſs of Grammar is confe/s'd 
an all hands, it being the Door ſ as it 

avere through A We are admitted 
to all ather liberal Arts and Sciences : 
And if we have a mind to proceed in a r 
gular and natural Manner, where foeuld 
aue begin out Studics but with the Gram» 
mar of aur native Language? This 
ought to be taught Children as ſoon. as 
they hawe a. Capacity fer it, which is 
generally wery early ; for tis a Shame 
aue t culd bei gnarant of cur caunỹ Tongue: 
Aud yet, if an in genuaus Confefſion were 
to be made, bow many of us muſt ac- 
| a2 M4uwlidie 


tj 
knowledge that ave have never fludied 
it, never learnt it but by Rote, know 
nothing F its Genius, and can neither 
write nor ſpeak it with Propricty ! 

For want of an early Acquaintance 
*vith Engliſh Grammar, there are many 
grown Perſons, and thoſe of good natural 


Abilities, vho not only expreſs themſelves i 


very improperly in common Difcourfe, 

ruh cannot fo much as write a Let- 

ter of a moderate Length to a Friend or 
4 mhgrn wit bout treſpofſing a hun- 
ared times either againſt the Rules of Or- 
thography or Syntax. Hs to Ortho- 
graphy indecd," (with Shame it may be 
ſpoken ) it is ſometimes not underſiood, or | 
tos much neglefied, ty Men of Learning 
themſelues; and ſo is likewiſe the Uſe of 
Stehe, Accents, and other grammatical 
Marl, which ave been prudenily in- 
wenttd to add Clearneſs and Order to Wri- 
ting, and-wkich we ought to be ranght 
and te b wad 1 in our early Years, ** 


* 


Fl 
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died ol this Deficienty is fo obſervable a- 
%%% mmg/t Men who have been train d up in 
ther the Schools for Buſmeſs, and even : for the 
learned Profeſſions, no wonder it is fo ge- 
neral among ft the Fair Sex, of whoſe 
Education, as the Archbiſbop of Cambray 
too juſtly complains „ſcarce the leaſt Care 
Bs taken. It is ſhameful, (/ays be) 
but too common, to meet with Wo- 
mei of very good Senſe, who are not- 
withſtanding incapable of pronouncing 
their Words with any tolerable Grace 3 
wan either hefitate, or read with a 
Tone; whereas they. ought 

to * their Words in a plain, natu- 
ral, ſmooth, and ſteady. Voice: And 
theſe (though with Regret we mention 
it) are ſtill more deficient in that uſeful 
Branch of Knowledge, the Art' of 
Spelling. This Ignorance, tis true, 
being almoſt univerſal in their Sex, 
does not ſeem to reflect a Diſhonour 
on the Ladies, nor muſt it he imputed 
. 


{ vi p 
to them as 4 Crime. But is it not 
t Pity, however, that Parents or 
Governeſſes ſhould not uſe their earlieſt 
Endeavours to take away even the leaſt 
| Occaſion for Reproach on this Account, 
by teaching them betimes the Rudi- 
ments of their native Language? 


Now, as the Knowledge only of Eng- 


liſh Grammar world remove theſe juſt 
| Grounds of Complaint, and enable our 
Taub of both Sexes to ſpeak and write 
their own e with Propriety ; in 
how Hort a ime, and with how much 
Eaſe, might the Buſineſs be perform'd ? 
All * is abſolutely neceſſary for them 
fo know is comprebended in a little Cam- 
| fafs; and aue have the Vanity to ima- 
gine, that a due Attention to the Rules 
preferibed in the fubſ:quent Pages will 
22 anfaver * valuable Ends 
mention d. — But before «we en- 
ter np Grammar fre, it ſeems not 
improper, by _ of 6 


give 


N 


08. 


* . oe $f © F 


| nt GE 
give a ſhort Account of Language in gs. 


not 

or al, and of the Engliſh Tongue in par- 
ieſt ¶ #icalar. 2 | 
eaſt A Language, or Tongue, is a Se 
int, / Words made'uſe of by any Nation or 
di- People, to communicate their Thoughts to 

ene another. Of Languages ſome are 

ng-" Originals, from whence all others are 
juſt © derived: And e Relation between an 
our Original Language, and thoſe which pro- 
rite reed oc it, being like that betweth a 

in Mother-Parent and her Children, ſuch 
uch Originals are call'd Mother- Tongues. 
4 As to the preciſe Number of theſe Mot ber- 
em Tongues, the Learned are not agreed, 
m- ame reckoning eleven, and others more; 
n- but the maſt conſiderable among them art 
iles the Hebrew, the Greek, the Latin, 


and the Gothic; the" indeed ſome Authors 
to not allow the Latin a Place among 
the Original L ges. | 
The Hebrew Tongue, or that ſpoken 
by the Hebrews, and æubertin all the 
| a 4 Books 


Bool of the Old Teftament wwereoriginal- 
N | hy written, 7s generally reckon'd the moſt 


very poſitively inſiſt on its being the pri- 
mitive Language, or that ſpoken by our 
firſt Parents. From hence ſprang ſeveral 
Diale&#s or Branches, viz. the Chaldee 8 
the Syriac, the Arabic, the Samaritan, 
and the Ethiopic. The principal Pro- 
W perties of theſe Oriental Languages are, 
firſt, That their Roots, or primitive 
Words, con/ift generally of three, or at 
770 but of four Letters. Secondly, 
Theſe Letters are all Conſonants. Third- 
ly, Their Veowels are nothing more than 
Points placed under the Conſonants, 
Fourthly, They diſtinguiſh one Gender 
from another, not only in their Nouns but 
Verbs likewiſe, by different Terminations 


— 


written and read from the Right Hand 


practiſe the Reverſe. 
i | q | 7 k The 


6 — nt Bo -V) dogtes — 
— , mm ̃—Ü vw ˙ ES = - = 
_ 3 een 


ancient in the World; at leaft the Jews 


or Endings. An Laſtly, They are all 
to the Left; whereas the Europeans 


m 8 LY . 


. 

The next conſiderable Mother- Tongue 
is the Greek, or the Language ſpoken by 
the ancient Grecians, and ftill preſerved 
in the Works of their Aathors ; ſuch as 
Plato, Ariſtotle, : X enophon, Hemer, 
Heſiod, &c, It principal Dialects are 
the Attic, or that ſpoken by the Atheni- 
ans; the Ionic, or that made uſe of in 
Ionia; the Doric, or that ſpoken by the 
Dorians ; ad the Aolic, that uſed by 
the Folians. The Texture of this Lan- 
guage is as compound as the Hebrew is 
imple, for which Reaſon it is more co- 
pious than any other. 

The Latin comes next in order, which 
ts the Language firſt ſpoken in Latium, 
and afterwards at Rome; and this is 
till made uſe of in the Oe CO 
and among ft Men of Letters. 
wen Birth to 2 of the — Pe. 


Languages new ſpoken in Europe, name- 

ly, the Italian, the French, the Spaniſh, 

the Portugueſe, and no ſmall Part of the 
| Engliſh, 


# 


|. te Northern Tonpurs, a: ſo many 


4 { * ] 
= Engliſh. The Latin # @ ffrung, ner- 
von, robuſt Language, perfettly ſuita- 
ble to the Character of the ancient Ro- 


*%z 4 
we - 8. 


er the Latin, the moſt confiderable 
* 1 e is the S 
* the Som, an ancient Prople, 
y inhabiting that Part of Swe- 

ak call Gothland; whence they 
Spread themſelves oer Greece, Dalma- 

- tia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, and other 
Countries. From the Gothic proceeded 
tb great Brancher, viz. the Teutonic, 
or ancient Language of Germany, and 
that ſpoken in Saxony; and from theſe all 


Grand-children, bad their Rang; 

namely, the Swediſh, Daniſh, Norwe- 

$9, High and Low Dutch; Scots or 
CR and the Bulk of the Engliſh 


= "Ss; ? may be added another con 
1 __ Mother-Tongue, viz. The oh: 
i . VvVonic, 


— 


* 


vonic, or Language of the Sclavi, ant 
ancient People of Scythia Europæa, who 
ravaged Greece, eftabliſh'd the King- 
dom of Poland, and at laft ſettled in f 
lyricum, Part of which now bears the 
Name of Sclavonia. This Language is 
not only of great Antiquity, but retkon'd 
the moſt extenſfve in the World, the * 
Arabic excepted; having ſpread itſelf, 
in various Dialets, over the Eaft and 
—— Parts of Europe, as Ruſſia, 
Poland, Hungary, Se. | 
The old Britiſh, or Welch, and the 
Irin (which is alfo fpoken by the High- 
land- Scots) are recton d amongſt the 
Mother-Tongues ; but they have little 
or nothing in them worthy of Obſervation. 
— Hawving therefore done with Langua- 
ges in general, let us proceed to confider 
the Engliſh in particular. 
The Language anciently ſpoken in our 
Nand at the Ganlic, or old French; 
but Julius Cæſar having invaded Britain 


net 


"1 xl ] 
nor Jong before the Incarnation of aur 
Blefſed Saviour, and the Country being 
made. a Roman Province under the Reign 
of the Emperor Claudius, the Latin 
Tongue, which the Romans then ſpoke, 
was introduced and mix'd with the Bri- 
tiſh, though the latter was never totally 
fuppreſs'd. The Roman _ Legions being 
afterwards call home, the Scots = 
icts took the Opportunity to attack and 
harrafs the Northern Parts of England; 


i whereupon King Vortigern, about the 


Year 440, call d the Saxons to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, <uho came over with nat 4 of 
their Neighbours, under the — of 
Hengiſt — Horſa. Theſe having /+a 
dued the Picis and Scots, awere reabarded 
fer their Services, far ft with the Iſle of 
« Thanet, and afterwards with the whole 
of Kent, which. they govern'd 


i about three hundred and fifty Tears: But 


growing powerful, and not being content= 
6d with their Allotment, they Sea, 


ſpofſiſs'd 


[xi] 
" our i diſpoſſeſed the Inhabitants of all the 
ing Country on this Side the Severn, and di. 
cign ¶ vided it among i hemſelves into ſeven 
atin W AK7ngdoms call d the Saxon Heptarchy. 
oke, WM Thus the Britiſh Tongue vas in à great 
Bri- WW Meaſure deſtroy d, and the Saxon intro» 
ally MF duced in its ſtead; though ſome few Bri- 
ing tons retired over the Mountains of Wales, 
and and preſerved t hemſelues and their Lan- 
ond guage from the general Calamity. 
d.; In the B.ginning of the ninth Century 
the Danes invaded England, and haw-- 
ing, after ſeveral Repulſes, got footing 
in the Northern and Eaſtern Parts; their 
Power gradually incremſed, and they be- 
came fole Maſters of it in about” taro hun- 
dred Years. By this. means the ancient 
Britiſh at Tin#ure of the Daniſh 
Language :* Bu their Government; being 
of no. lung Continuance,” did not make 1 
great an Alteration in the Anglo-Saxon 
&s the next Revolution, when the whale 
Land was ſubdued 'by Wikiam the Cn 
EIS queror, 


- 


a a>, Aa * 7 . 
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r 


for the Normans, as a Mcnument of their 
Congueſt, © endeaveur'd to make ther 
W nenage as generally recuv'd as their 

| Commands, and thereby render d the Lan- 
bw guage of Great-Britain @ perfect Med- 


7 be Engliſh Tongue, which eighteen 
hundred Years ago was the pure Britiſh 
or Welch, is n«w @ Mixture of a lit- 
e Britiſh, @ great dal of Latin, -@ 
wet far greater Part of Anglo-Saxon 
an Teutonic, a /mall Tinctute of Da- 
niſh, aud abundance of Norman French. 
I is alſo to be obſerv'd, that fince thoſe 
ancient Times the Engliſh. Tongue has 


received great Improvements from 
Greek, Latin, modern French, Italian, 
Dutch, and in ſome Particulars from 
the Hebrew, Arabic,, and other Eaſtern 
Languages. 4 


But though the Engliſh 7 ongue is a 


genen 


Mixture or Compound of fuch hetero- 


66 


. Duke of Normandy in France; ' 


xv 13 f 
n Ingridients, yet, as only the u. 
luuble Parts + other Languages, have 
been ſeleArd and incorporated with it, 
we may properly look upon it as the 
Quinteſſence of various Tongues, 
and ſuperior to any of the modern ones 
in paint of Strength, Copiouſneſs, and 
Harmony. Jn fine, though it be not 
fe ſacred as the Hebrew, yet it is not 
fo contracted; and though it be not ho 
cotious as the Arabic, yet it is not fo ir- 
; neither is it jo barbarcus as the 

Iriſh, /o inharmonious. as the Welch, 
fo uncouth as the Dutch, nor ſo effe- 
minate as the French: On the \ather 
hand, it is as fiucat as the. Latin, as 
courteous as the Spaniſt, as Conrt-like 
q the French, and. as 1 74 as the 
talian ig,: abounding with all the 
Flawers Es, and exrich'd with 
all the Graces that any other Lan- 


gu ge can poſſibly boaſt of. e new 


| proceed to our deſogn'd Attempt, viz. to 


A: - ' comp'ſe 


f 1 
compoſs a ſhort, plain, 4 rational 
agli Grammar. 


SONS e 
Page 33, lin. 9, for chawalier read 
er; p. 35» I. 13, for gidger, 
read ginger; p. 41, vi for hiffin 40 175 0, 


read Hing s; p. 64, l. 17, for Num- 
. read E Ending. 
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| GRAMMAR 


OF THE 
ENGLISH Tongue. 


Of GRAMMAR and its PARTS. 


RIES HAT is Grammar? 
K A. Grammar is the 
Art of ſpeaking and 

4 writing with Propri- 
ety. Or it may be 
defin'd more — but leſo intel 
ligibly, to be The Art of exprefſing tie 
: A Relation 


e e lt 
| Relation of Wards in Conſtruction, with N. 
due Quantity in Speaking, and Spelling | 
in Writing, according to the Cuſtom of | 
thoſe whoſe Language we learn. ' 
Grammar in general does teach | 
The proper Uſe of ev'ry Speech; 
How we our Thoughts with Juſtice |, 
may . | 

By Sounds and Characters convey. 


Q. Into how many Parts is Gram- F 
mar divided ? | | 

A. Into four; the firſt of which | 
_ treats of Letters, the ſecond of Sy/- 
lables, the third of Words, and the 
fourth of Sentences. 

9, From whence is the Term 4 
Grammar derived? | 

A. From the Greet Word Gramma, *" 
a Letter; for Letters are evidentix 1 
the Foundation of the Whole, 


PART 


[3] 


PART I. 
MF LETTERS. 
CRHAP. I. 
Their Definition, Number, and Di viſen. 


2; HAT is a LETTER? 

A. A Mark or Sign, 
whereby we expreſs ſome ſimple Srund 
of the Voice. 

_ 2. How many Lteters are there? 
A. Letters, to which we Sounds affix, 
In th*'Zzg/; Tongue are Twwer- 


ry: 
2. Which are they ? 
A. a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, J, j, k, 1, 
m, n, o, p, q, 7, f er 8, t, u, v, W. xz, 


y, 2. 
2. But is there not a larger Sort? 


A. Yes; which are chiefly made 
uſe of at the * of Sentences, 


A 2 Ind” 


— — a 
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Ber of the moſt remarkable Words. 
CHO IG ror 
I, J, K, L, M, N, © P, Q. R, 8, T, 
. 2. 


2 How are theſe twenty-ſix Let- 
ounded ? 


A. That is beſt learnt by hearing 
them pronounced; but their Sounds 
are generally expreſs'd in the follow- 
ing Manner: 

. g. h, 
a, hee, cee, PY e, eff, jee or gee, aitſh, 
i, j, k, I, m, n, o, p, q, r, 
7, ja, ka, oe, em, en, o, fee, ku, ar, 
nnr, ,, 9; £. 
e/5, tee, yu, ve, double yu, ths, aui, xed. 
Q. How are Letters divided? 
A. Into Fuels and Confenents. 


CHAP. 


P. 


AS 
Cup. II. 
Of the VowELs, 


* \ 7 HAT is a VowerL? 
A. A Letter that makes 


a perfect and diſtin Sound of el. 
2. How many are there? 
A. Five; namely, a, e, i, o, u: 

To which may be added y and a, 

which are ſometimes Yowels and fome- 


times Conſonants, as will be ſhewn 


when we come to ſpeak of thoſe Let- 
ters in particular, 

A. How many Sounds have each of 
theſe five Vowels? 

A. Each of them have two diſtin 
Sounds, a ort and a long one. They 
have a /ort Sound (for Inſtance) in 
the Words, mad, met, bit, rob, tun; 
but they become long by adding at 
the End, as, n mete, bite, robe, 
tune, 2 


* © wn A. 


£61 
S. When Mike Wage > th 


ſounded ſhort? 


A. In all Words of one Syllable 
which end with a ſingle Conſonant 
as, flat, mat, ſad, &c. Alſo when two 
of the ſame Conſonants meet together; 
as, flatter, matter, ſadder, &c. And 
when a ſingle Conſonant in the Mid- 
dle of a Word ſounds double; as the 
1 does in . the g in dragon, and 
the / in val 4e. 

2. When is à to be ſounded long? 

A. In Words of one Syllable end- 
ing with e; as bare, late, pace, tame, 


&c. And generally when it ends a 


Syllable in Words, that have two or 
more Syllables; as Ta-ble, Vexa- tion, 
&&. 

2 Has @ no other Sound beſides 
theſe two? 

A. Ves; it has a Broad Sound, like 
as, before 1, Hl, tk, and /t; as in the 
. 


© + 
Words, bald, ſcald, call, fall, talk, 
wall, mall, alt; for theſe are pro- 
nounced bauld „ ſcauld, &c. It has the 
ſame Sound when it falls between the 
Letters ao and ; as in var, warden, 
abarm, &c. Alſo in , wrath, 
and ſome others. 1 
2. Is there no Eareption to this 
Rule. 
A. Yes; when the // is parted in 


the Middle of a Word, the firſt of 


them ending a Syllable, and the ſe- 
cond beginning another, @ is pro- 
nounced ſhort ; as in fal-low, al: loau, 
tal- loau. 

2. What other Remarks have you 
relating to the Letter a? 

A. Firſt, That we have no Words 
in Engliſb that end in this Vowel, ex- 
cept proper Names, and ſome few of 
one Syllable in ea; as fea, pea, fea, 
tea, &c. wherein the Sound of à is 
ſcarce heard at all. Secondly, Its 

x Sound 


[8] 
Sound 1s loſt in ſeveral Words of two 
or more Syllables; as in Pharaoh, 
Parliament, Diamond, &c. which are 
pronounced Pharo, Parliment, Dimond. 
Thirdly, It ſometimes aſſumes the 
Sound of o ſhort, as in what, (whot) 
watch, (wotch) &c. 


E. 

9. When muſt the Vowel e be 
ſounded ſhort? 
A. In all Words or Syllables end- 
ing with one or more Conſonants; as 
bed, fret, men, left, held, well, elm, 
help, melt, hemp, lent, kept, herb, herd, 
jerk, term, fern, pert, fleſh, deſk, reſt, 
&c. So it is ſhort in fellow, wedding, 
and all Words where two of the fame 
Conſonants come together. 

©. When muſt e be ſounded long? 

A. When two e's are found in one 
Syllable, with a Conſonant between 
them, the firſt e is long, and the lat- 

r ter 


[9] 
ter loſes its Sound; or rather, the 
Syllable is pronounced as if the laſt : 
and the Conſonant changed Places, and 
the two Vowels ſtood together: Thus 
Crete, the Name of an Iſland, is pro- 
nounced Creet ; Sphere, a Globe, as if 
it were wrote Spheer, &c. And this 
holds good not only in Words of one 
Syllable, but of two or more; as we 
ſee in auſtere, obſcene, ſuperſede, &C. 
— The Words there, were, where, 
ought to be pronounced in the ſame. 
Manner ; and not thare, ware, whare, 
as they afe commonly ſounded. 

-D. Does e always loſe its Sound at 
the End of a Word? 

A. It generally does; as in dove, 
laue, plate, &c. but there are ſome 
few Exceptions; for it is pronounced 


in the Words he, ſhe, me, wwe, be, ye, 


and the Article the, which is wrote 
with a ſingle e to diſtinguiſh it from 
the perſonal Name thee: In ye and 
the, 


110 
the, however, it is not ſounded ſa 
ſtrongly as in the other Inſtances. The 
final e is alſo ſounded diſtinctly in 
Words derived from the Greek and 
Latin; as in Pha-be, Penels-pe, Epito- 
me, . &c. 
2, Of what uſe is the fileht e? 
A. Though it is not heard- itſelf, 
it ſeryes often to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and gives a ſoft Sound 
to c, g, and h, when placed i imme- 
diately after them. Thus o is ſhort 
in the Word not, but long in note, the 
final e occaſioning that Difference in 
the Pronunciation: So alſo c, g. and 
th, which have a hard Sound in lac, 
rag, breath, acquire a ſoft one by the 
Addition of this ſilent Vowel ; as /ace, 
rage, breathe. It has the ſame Ef- 
fect in the Middle of Words, whether 
expreſs'd, as in advancement, encou- 
„ e c. or underſtood, as in 
Judgment, 


n! 
judgment, acknowledgment, &c. inſtead 
of judgement and acknowledgement. 

2. Is e never ſilent but when it is 
final? 

A. Yes; it is ſilent, or at leaſt very 
obſcure, in the laſt Syllable of many 
Words ending in en, where the Ac- 


- cent or Stfeſs of the Voice in Pro- 

7 nunciation is laid upon the foregoing 

d Syllable ; as in ſeven, heaven, bounden, 

= beaten, darken, &c. for theſe are pro- 
t nounced as if they were wrote ſew'n, 
E beav'n, &c. and accordingly in Verſe 

n they are frequently us'd as Words of 
d one Syllable. | 

bo 2. But though ſingle e is ſeldom 
* ſounded long at the End of a Word, 
4, is not that Sound often expreſs'd by 
f. ſome other Letters ? M5 

2 A. Ves, it is expreſs'd ſeveral Ways, 
2 wiz. by y, ey, ee, and ca; as in folly, 


money, tree, flea : But amongſt theſe a 


[ 12 } | 
good Ear will eaſily diſtinguiſh three 
different Sounds. 

I. 

2. How many Sounds has the 
Vowel i? 5 

A. Beſides its ſhort and long Sound 
in common with other V owels, it ſome- 
times has that of 2 ſhort, of ee, and 
of y Conſonant. 

2. When has it a long Sound? 

A. It is long, according to the ge- 
neral Rule, when ſilent e concludes 
the Syllable; as in hide, ride, wine, 
&c. Alto before gh, ght, gn, la, mb, 
and nd, when they are found in the 
ſame Syllable; as in high, fight, fign, 
child, climb, kind: But build, guild, 
and limb are to be excepted. 

Q. When is i to be ſounded ſhort? 

A. In all Words of one Syllable 
ending with a ſingle Conſonant, as bid, 
lid, pin, rib, wit; and in ſome that 
end with two, as i, gilt, hilt, mill, 
mint, 


. 


? 
© 
, 
t 
, 
5 
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mint, &c. But pint is pronounced 
long, and perhaps ſome others. —This 
Vowel is alſo ſhort when two of the 
ſame Conſonants meet together in the 
Middle of a Word ; as in bitter, giday, 
witty, &c. 

2. When is it ſounded like « ſhort ? 

A. It often aſſumes that Sound 
when v immediately follows it; as in 
bird, dirt, firſt, ſhirt, fir, which are 
pronounced Hurd, durt, &c. But in 
all Words beginning with irr, the z 
retains its proper Sound; as in irre- 
werent, irreligious, irreſolute, irritate, 


 &c.—There are ſome other Excep- 


tions to this Rule, as the Word firrah, 
where the z is ſounded like @ ſhort, 
farrah; and fir-tree, virtue, irkſome, 
&c. where it is pronounced like e 
ſhort, fer- tree, vertue, erkſome, &C. 
2. When has i the Sound of ce? 
A. In ſome few Words, as machine, 


marine, magaxine, and tire. 
When 


[- 14 ] 

9. When's it ſounded like y Con- 
ſonant ? 

A. It has this ſound, or one very 
like it, when it comes in the Middle 
of a Word before er or on, or between 

and a Vowel; as collier (coll- yer), 
million, (mill-you), celeftial (celelt- 
yal), &. And ſo it is ſounded in Spa- 
ward, billiard, paniard, and Words 
that end in the ſame Manner. 

92. Does z ever loſe its Sound? 

A. Yes, frequently; as in bu/ine/5, 

ion, veniſen, &c. which are pro- 
nounced bizneſ5, faſhon, venzm, &c. 
And its Sound is very obſcure, if not 
quite loſt, in devil, evil, goſſip, and 
ſome others. 

2. Have you any thing farther to 
add relating to the Vowel z? 

A. Yes; it is worth obſerving that 
no Engliſs Word ever ends in 7; but 
either e is added to it, as be, cru- 

1 5 & I" is made uſe of in its 
room, 


„ ce ooo. AM & v0. 


aan a a, @a _ 


* w | nad ST "IF 
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room, (which is now the common 
Way) and the Words wrote 3%, 
cruciſy, &c. 

2. How many diſtinct Sounds hath 


the Vowel o? 


A. A long and a Sort one, as all 
other Vowels have; beſides which, 
it ſometimes ſounds like au, i, oo, and 
1 ſhort. 

2. When is o ſounded long ? 

A. When it ends a Word, as in ge, 
fo, &c. or when it comes before //,. 
1d, It, I, and ugh, as in roll, gold, 
bolt, bolſter, though, &c. It is alſo long 
in many Words when it precedes r 
follow'd by a Conſonant, as in port, 
ſword, &c. and ſometimes before ff 
and wv, as in poſt, hoft, blow, crow, &c. 
To theſe we may add all Words of 
one Syllable ending with a ſilent e, as 
Lope, tone, &c. except deve, love, gone, 
and ſome few others. This Vowel is 
allo long when it ends a Syllable, 'as 


1161 
in glo- ry, ho-ly, &c. except where the 
fo owing Conſonant is ſounded dou- 
ble, as in body, codicile, &c. 

2. When is it ſounded ſhort? 

A. In all Monoſyllables (that is, 
Words of one Syllable) ending with a 
ſingle Conſonant, as dog, hop, hot, 
top, &c. Alſo when two of the ſame 
Conſonants meet together in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, as in hotter, robber, 
ſorrow, &c. | 

2. When is o ſounded like au? 

A. In ſome few Words, as broth, 


cloth, froft, &c. which we pronounce 


brauth, clauth, frauſt. 
2. When has it the Sound of i? 
A. It ſounds like 7 ſhort in the 
Word women. 
A. When is it pronounced like o? 
A. In the Words Rome, tomb, 
4wormb, move; prove, and ſome others. 


2. When has it the Sound of 
ſhort 2 
| A. Before 


* 
OY, A" FER 1 


th 


On 
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A. Before J, as in colour, colony, &c. 
before m, as in Jane, come, kingdom, 
Fathom, random, &c. except common, 
commerce, and ſeveral others. It has 
the ſanie Sound in ſome Words before 
» and w, as in /on, done, conduit, love, 
glove, dove; alſo when it comes be- 
tween wv and 7, as in world, worſhip, 
* worth, &c. and frequently when it 
precedes th, as in brother, mother, no- 
thing. In apron, inviron, tron, citron, 
ſaffron, it ſounds like u before the 73 
as apurn, inviurn, iurn, &c. 

2. Does o never loſe its Sound ? 

A. It is often ſounded very ob- 
ſcurely, if not loſt, before » at the 
End of a Word; as in button, mutton, 
capon, cotton. | 


U. 
2. How many diſtin Sounds has 
the Vowel ? 


A. Twa; a long one, and a ſhort 
one, | 
1 B 2. Wher 
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| 2. When mutt it be ſounded ſhort? 
A. In all Monoſyllables ending 

with aConſonant, as du/l, gun, ruſt, &c. 
or when it comes before two Conſo- 
| nants in the middle of a Word, as in 
butter, curtain, &c. or a ſingle Conſo- | 
{ nant that is pronounced double, as in 
ö findy. 

2. When muſt it be ſounded long? 

A. In all Monoſyllables ending with 
filent e, as duke, muſe, tune; except 
| ſome few where two Conſonants fol- g 
low the 2, as curſe, judge, &c. It is p 
| alſo generally long when it ends a Syl- , 
{ Jable, as in ca-ricus, du-tiful, &c.— 
Ia Words of more than one Syllable, 
1 1 ending with filent e, eſpecially thoſe 0 
ö ö 0 

| 


in ure, the u is ſometimes long and 
ſometimes ſhort, as the young Scholar 
will learn by Obſervation. I hus it is 2 


| lohg in mature, obſcure, fecure z but 
Mort in picture, ſcripture, venture, and or 

| jwherever the Streſs of the Voice is laid 
7 on 
8 
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| the foregoing Syllable. 
| Has « never any other Sound 
than theſe? _ 
A. Yes, it ſometimes ſounds like # 
S ſhort, as in Bury, which we pronounce 
berry and ſometimes like i ſhort, as 
in buſy { bizzy), &c. 


2. Does. it never quite loſe its 
F Sound? 


n A. Ves, generally when it comes 
t after g, and is follow'd by another 
— Vowel; as in guard, gueſs, guilt, &c. 
is and ſometimes after g, as in conquer, 
1 liquor, oblique, &c. 

& Cuar. II. aha | 
ſe Of DounLE Vows Ls, proper and 
<3 improper. | 


t is WY HAT do you call two 
>; Vowels join'd together in 
nd one Syllable ? 


aid A. They are uſually call'd Diſb. 
on B 2 thong, 
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thongs, a Word derived from the Greet; 
but we think it much more natural in 
an Engliſß Grammar to call them 
Double Fowels, which amounts to the 
ſame Thing. | 

2. How many are there in the 
Exgliſß Tongue? 

A. Six proper, and ten improper ones. 
Thoſe are call'd proper, where a mix d 
Sound of both Vowels is heard in pro- 
nouncing them; and improper, where 
only one Vowel is ſounded. 

2. Which are the proper ones? 

A. The fix following; ai, au, ce, 
ei, 00, ou; Of Which theſe Words are 

Examples, main, fraud, ſerd, toil, fool, 
Bou. But it is to be obſerv'd, that 
ai, au, bi, and ow-at the End of a Word 
are changed into ay, aw, oy, and cn 
as day, ſaw, boy, cow: Theſe laſt are 
alſo frequently uſed in the Middle of 
Words, and ſometimes at the Begin- 1 
ning. Yan and thou are the only Ex- 
ceptions - 
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ceptions to this Obſervation. 
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2. And do theſe ſix always retain 
their mi d and proper Sound? _ 
A. Not always; for «a: is ſometimes 
ſounded like e or i ſhort, as er 
chaplain, fountain, wainſcot, &c 
au is pronounced like @ ſhort in rn 4 
60 is ſounded like & ſhort in blood and 
flood, and like o long in door and floor. 
Oz and ow are changed to o long in 
foul, ſnow, blow ; to e ſhort in cough, 
to & ſhort in couple, trouble, rough ; and 
to 00 in could, would, ſhould, &c. 
9. Which Double Vowels do you 
call improper ? 
A. Theſe ten; aa, aa, co, eu, ei, ic, 
0a, oe, we and w: To which may be 
added the Latin ae. 
2. What is the Sound of aa? 
A. It ſounds like a long, as in Auron; 
and like @ ſhort, as in Jaac; but it is 
very ſeldom met with. 
* How is 4 r 
B 3 


I 22 J. 
A. Like à long, as in fevear; like 
& ſhort, as in heart ; like e ſhort as in 
head; and like 8 long, as in fear. 
2. How many Sounds has eo? 
A. It ſoundslike e ſhort in jeopardy, 
leopard, &c. like e long, as in people; 
and like o ſhort, as in George. 
How is en pronounced? 

K Ev or ew has the Sound of « 

long, as in eunuch, feud, pew, &c. 
2. How thany Sounds has ? 
A. Ei or ꝙ ſounds like ai, or a 
long, in eight, | feign, weight, obey, 
they, &. and like e long in deceit, ber- 
cei de, money, &c. 
| . How'many Sounds has ie ? 

L That of e ſhort in friend, and 
of e long in field, fiend, &c. It is 
ſometimes uſed for y at the End of a 
© FORE, 


— 
— — — — 
A a 
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How is oa pronotnced ? 
A: Generally like o long, as in 
Wh tcad, goat; ſometimes like au, as 


in 


— 


v uf ; 10 
in FRED: groat, &c. In goal or 71 
a Priſon, it ſounds like ai, and is bet- 


ter written Jail. 


9. How many Sounds has oe? 


A. It ſounds like e in economy, NF 
Phaebe, and all Words derived from 


other Languages: But it has the ſound 


of o in the Englip Words doe, fe, 


oe, toe, ⁊uoe; and of oo in Soe. 
How 1s we pronounced ? 

XK. Frequently like « long, as in 
blue, due, true, purſue, &c. but when it 
follows g, it ſerves only to harden 
that Letter, and lengthen. the fore- 
going Vowel, as in. dialogue, plague, 
rogue, &c. In ſome few Words, as 
gueſs and gueſt, it is ſound ed like 
ſhort e. 

2. How many Sounds has ui? 

A. Three; namely, that of ; long 
in guide, (and ſo wy in buy) that of i 
ſhort in Build, and that of long in 


fruit. In aeg languiſb, &c. both 


B 4 Vowels 
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\Vowels ſeem to be pronounced. 
What have you to obſerve con- 
terniag at? 
A. This double Vowel belongs to 
the Lalint, and we ſtill retain it in 
ſome of their Proper Names, as Cæ- 
far, &c. but in moſt of our Words 
deriv'd from that Language, we ex- 
preſs it by ſingle e, both in Writing 
and Pronunciation. The ſame may 
be faid of oe in all Words of foreign 
Extraction. 
2. Do no more than two Vowels 
ever meet together in one Syllable ? 
A. Yes, n Hye three; as uaz, 
in acquaint 3 ; ue IN queen ; ui in quoit; 
eau in beau (ſounded bo), and in beauty 
(pronounced buty); 3 cou, in righteous 3 
ien in lieu, and icav in wiew, 
ſounded like « long. We have even 
ſome entire Words made up of three 
Vowels, without one Conſonant ; as 


WE, ebe, Oe, 0We 9. 


ere 


| [ 25] 

2. Have you any thing farther te 
add upon this Head? © © © - 
A. I would remark upon the Whole, 
that theſe Rules muſt not be thought 
to comprehend all the mix'd Sounds of 
the Vowels in the Engl Tongue, 
which are' ſo different in different 
Words, that a great deal muſt be left 


to be learnt by Practice and Obſerva- 
tion. | 


— — — 


Cray. IV. ; 
OF the CONSONANTS. 


: \ A HAT is a ConsoNANT? 
_ A. A Letter which can- 
not be diſtinctly pronounced without 
a Vowel, either before or after it.— 
This will appear to any one who en- 
deavours to utter only the Name of a 
Conſonant ; for ſuppoſe it to be », he 
cannot mention it by itſelf, but putting | 

229 


——_ 


* 


Sh „ 
e before it he calls it e; if it be 2, he 
finds the ſame Difficulty, but adding 


e to it he pronounces it ze. 


S. How many Conſonants have we 


in the Engliſs Tongue ? 


A. Nineteen; namely, 6, c, d, %, 
8» 5, Js 4, 2 m, n, p, 7. FE , V, 
x, Z; to which muſt be added av, and 
Y, which are ſometimes Conſonants, 
and ſometimes Vowels. 

Are the Conſonants reckon'd all 


of avs Kind ? 


A. No; they are uſually divided 
into Half-Yowels or Liquids, as I, m, 
u, , Which have a kind of imperfect 
Sound of themſelves; and Mutes, as 


3, a, and the reſt, which are quite ſi- 


lent, without the Help of a Vowel. — 
But Grammarians are not agreed in 
their Diviſion of the Conſonants, nor 
is it worth the young Scholar's while 
to puzzle himſelf much about it. 

L. Have the Conſonants any great 
Variety 


N. 
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be Variety or Difficulty in their Sounds? 

ling A. Many of them have not; but 
I ſhall fay ſomething of each as they 

we ſtand in Order. 1 

J, f, by What have you to ſay concern- 

„D, 5 P 

and * This Letter never changes its 

nts, Sound, but loſes it entirely before z, 

| and after m in the ſame Syllable ; as 

d all in. debt, debtor, lamb, dumb, thumb. 
It alſo Joſes its Sound at the Begin- 

ided W ning of the Word bdellium. 

„ m, 

rfect C. 

„ As 9. How many Sounds has the Let- 

e ſi- ter c? 

L— A. Its proper Sound is a hard one 

d in like &, but it has alſo a % one like 5, 

nor A. When is it ſounded hard? _ 

chile A. Before a, o, u, J, and 7; as in 
cat, corn, cup, cloth, crane. 

great When has it a ſoft Sound? 


A. Before 


L 281 | 
A. Before , i, and y; as in cellar, 
city, cyder: Allo before an Apoſtropbe 
(e, which is ſometimes uſed to de- 
note the Abſence of an e, as in plac'd Nc 
for placed. Ci in the Middle of a 
Word, when another Vowel follows, Hol 
- ſometimes ſounds like S, as in m- Wt 
cian, ſocial, &c. | 2 
2. Is there no Exception to this d. 
n | 
A. Yes; in ſome foreign Words c 
retains its hard Sound, though e fol- 
los it; as in Aceldama, Cenchrea, &c. 
2. When does c loſe its Sound? 
A. When it comes before 4, as in 
back, ſack; and generally between / 
and the Vowel e or i, as in /cene, 
ſcent, ſcience, ſciſſars; but it keeps its 
hard Sound in ſceptic, ſceleton, &c. It 
is alſo ſilent in verdict, uictuali, in- 
aict, and muſcle. 1 


D, ID 
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D: . 

, What is to be obſerv'd con- 
cerning 4? | 

A. Very little ; except that it ſounds 

obſcurely before g, as in judge, and 

after = at the End of a Word, as in 

huſband, hatband, &c. It ſeems to be 

quite loſt in ribband. 


F. 
9. What Sound has the Letter 7? 
A. Arn attentive Ear will diſcern 


two Sounds; moſt commonly that of 


5 in Philip, but ſometimes another 
more inclining to that of v, as we 
requently pronounce the Particle of. 


G. | 
9. How many Sounds has the Let- 


er 


A. Two; 2 bard one, and a /of? 
ne, * 


2. When 
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Q. When is it ſounded hard? 
A. Before a, o, #, J, and /; as in 
garden, gold, gun, glove, grove: And 
always at the End of a Word, as bag, 
dog, hug, &C. 

2. When has it a ſoft Sound? 

A. Uſually before e, i, y, as in 
gentle, ginger, clergy: But it retains 
its hard Sound. before theſe Vowels 
in moſt Proper Names and foreign 


Words, as in Gethſemane, Gilboa, Gil- 


Bert, except George, Geoffry, Eg ypt. 
The following Words, anger, finger, 
geeſe, gelding, give, gift, girdle, gix- 
zard, and many others, wherein g is 
pronounced hard before e and i, are 
alſo Exceptions from this Rule. 

9D. When does g loſe its Sound? 

A. When it immediately comes be- 
fore » or m in the ſame Syllable ; as 
in gnaw, ſign, phlegm, which are pro- 
nounced naw, fine, phlem. 

A When 


3) 
9. When two gg's come together, 


how are they pronounced ? 


A. Both hard, whatſoever Vowel. 


follows them, as in ſwagger, brag- 


ging, &, Except exaggerate, exag- 
peration. 
H. 


9. What have you to ſay concern- 
ng this Letter ? 

A. Some Grammarians make it a 
ere Breathing, and will not allow it 
o be a real Letter; but there is moſt 
Reaſon to follow thoſe who place it 


mong the Conſonants. 


9. When is 5 prouounced? 
A. Generally at the Beginning of a 
'ord, but not always; for it is not 
unded in heir, hour, honour, gone ſiy x 
nd ſeveral others, which will be beſt 
art by Practice and Obſervation. — 
t always loſes its Sound at the End of 
Word after a Vowel, as in Fehowab, 
Lab, &c. and when it follows , 


„ 
as in rheum, rhetorick, &c. 

Q. Does not + often follow and 
mix itſelf with other Conſonants ? 

A. Yes; beſides rh, (of which we 
need fay nothing farther) we often 
meet with ch, gh, ph, ſ, th, and wh; 
wherein we find Variety of Sounds. 

2. What is the Sound of ch? 

A. Its proper Englifs Sound is like 
r, as in chalk, chair, church, which 
are pronounced Hall, Hair, 72 : 
But in moſt foreign Words it is ſound- 
ed hard like #; as in chaos, character, 
chymiſt, Archimedes, &c. Except Che- 
rubim, Rachel, Tychicus, where it is 
ſoft ; and bach, ſehiſm, &c. where 
it is not pronounced at all. In Words 
that are made Engliſb, beginning with 
arch, if a Conſonant follow, the <> 
has its Enghi/þ Sound; as in archbi/oop, WW: 
archduke, . but if it be follow'd by 
a Vowel, the Pronunciation is not ſo 
well determin'd; as in archangel, 

architect, 
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archite#, xc. which ſome people p pro- 
and I nounce foft though Cuſtom at preſent 


ſeems to be in favour of the hard 
Sound, that is, arkiteF, arkangel, &c. 

9. Has & no other Sound than 
thoſe you have mention'd ? 

A, Yes; in Words derived from 
the French it is ſounded like eb, a8 in 
chaiſe, chavalier, machine, &c. 

2. How is gh ſounded? ), 

A. At the fieginning of a Word it 
ſounds like hard g, as in gef; at the 
End of ſome Words i ſounds like F, 
as in cough, trough, tough, rough, enough, 
hough, | ub ; at the End' of others it 
is quite loſt, as in Þigh, mgh, thigh, 
through, thou h; and ir is 1 ſilent 
2 the Middle of a Word, only leng- 
thening the foregoing Vowel, as in 


4, po, Bright, night, fight, taught, 


S gory is ph ph pronounced? | 
A, Juſt like 70 whether it begin 
or 


"- "IW1 
or end a Syllable. Except Phthi/ic 
(tix27c), where the Sound of it is Ws 
tirely loſt. 
9. What is to be obſerv'd of /þ 4 
A. Its Sound is the ſame as the 
Engi ih ch, not pronouncing the ? be- 


fore it: Or i ſounds like ch in chaiſe, 


and other French Words, as has been 
obſerv'd already. | 

2. What'Sounds has th? 

A. It has two Sounds; one ſoft, 
ſomething like the Letter d, as jn 
thou, thee, this, that, thoſe, &c. and the 
other ſtrong, approaching nearer to 
the Letter 7, as in thin, thick, think, 
thrive; throw, &c. 

2, Does 5 never loſe its Sound 
after the ? 

A. Yes, it is quite loſt in theſe 
proper Names, 'Efther, Anthony, The- 
mas, and Dorothy. 

2. How is wh pronounced? | 
A. Though the ww is * 

. ore 


— 


„ % Silbe, and is follow*d by a Vowel, 
Tr 


Sound? | A 
A. None at all, Except that i 
nds ſomething like 4 (if it be net 
wholly loſt) when it comes before » 
e ies is 


beſe J . F 4 any  Variery in | ins 
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at the of a Word, as in 
knave, kneel, knife; &c. 

2. Is there any thing more worth 
obſerving with reſpect to this Letter? 

A. You may take Notice, that it 
frequently occurs after c at the Endof 
a Word, as in lock, mock, flock, &c. 
where one of the Letters ſeems to be 
ſuperfluous, for either the c or the 4 
might be omitted, and the Sound 
would 1 remain the ſame 5 but in the 
Middle pf a Word they have both 
their And — it is, that 
though 4 is ſill retain'd at the End of 
Words of EAA Extraction, it is now 


grown cuſtomary with People of the ¶ Ene 

| beſt Judgment, to omit this Conſo- n 

nant, both in Writing and Printing, Win 4, 
at the End of Words derived from 
other Languages; as in n 1 muſic, 

phyfec, n N 9 E. 

ing d 

— Does the Line / vary in in * 


Sound ? A. No, 


(37 ] 
A. No, but it is -often/loſt, or 
ſounded very obſcurely; as in the 
er 
* WH c. a 


I. N 
2. Does m ever loſe its Sound? 
A. It does in the old Words ac- 

compt and accomptant, though they are 

now generally written account-and ac- 
countant, "according to the Pronun- 

ciation. N 


: 2. When is the Letter » filent ? 
A. It is never pronounced at the 
End of a Word after m, as in damn, 
condemn, hymn, ſolemn, autumn, &c. nor 
i brick-biln, lime- kilu, &. | 


[38] 
to the Letter 6; but it is very 
if not quite loſt, when it 
© comes before f at the Beginning of a 
$1 Word, or between and ; as in 
Y Palm, pſalter, tempt, redemption, &. 


alſo 1 in receipt. 


1 


3 to obſerve in 
regard to the Letter 1829 

A. Ic has this peculiar to to it, chat 
an 1 always follows it; and "ſome 
reckon it an uſeleſs Letter, becauſe c 
or might very well ſupply its 


'2. Has it more Sounds than one? 
A. Yes, a % one at the Begin- 
ning of a Word or Syllable, as in guicł, 
| gaill, inquire, &c. and a hard one, like 
4, in que at the End of a Word, as in 
ri/qae, antique, obligue. It is alſo hard 
in liquor, — and ſome others, 


3 ä — 


„ 


A. Very little, as it has no Variety 
of Sound, and is commonly pronoun- 
ced, except in the firſt Syllable of 
Marlborough. Some People ſound it 
obſcurely, or quite omit it, in the 


YT | 

it R. | ww, 
a 2. What have you to ſay of - ? 
in 

. 


m Words marſh, harſh, and a few others, 
hat 1 8. 

me 2. What Sounds has the Letter 27 
e c A. Two; a ſharp or A 
its MW which is its natural one; and a more 
1 obſcure and ſofter Sound, like . 
e? 2. When has it the hiſſing Sound? 
gin- A. In theſe four Monoſyllables, 
ict, WW this, thus, us, yes. It is alſo pronoun- 
like ced in the fame manner when ſs occurs, 
as in and aſter on; as in bhfs, kiſs, bleſſing, 
hard I gracious, © glorious, righteouſneſs, &c. 
— And always at the Beginning of a 


Word. 


C 4 2. When 


— * 
a _ - — 
— - _— 4 
I a — 
— . — Se ve 
— — <-> 


— — 


— 1231. Ot pe INES 
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©. When is it ſounded like z? 
A. In the Words as, has, was, is, 
Bit, and generally at the End of all 
Words but ſuch as are excepted in the 
foregoing Rule ; as hands, pans, ape 
Joves, ſees, &c. It has frequent y the 


ſame Sound in the Middle of a Word 
when it comes between two Vowels, 


as in eaſe, cheeſe, roſe, priſon, reaſon, 
wiſely, &c. and yet in the fame Poſi- 
tion it retains its natural Sound in ceaſe, 
geeſe, doſe, &c. So that after all that 
can be ſaid with reſpect to the Pro- 
nunciation of this and other Letters; 
the young Scholar will have much to 
learn from his own Obſervations and 
the Inſtructions of a careful Maſter. 

2. Does not / ſometimes ſound 
lke e /b? 


A. Yes, in Words 3 


as in Pee bon, perſuaſion, &c. 
L. Doe: not 5 ſometimes loſe its 


d? 
apap A. vi 


14 1 
A. Yes, in the Words 3%, i//and, 
. w_ and * ow. | 


1 
e 5 
's 2. How many — the 
2 Letter ? 

d A. Twos is ee cas. and 
s, ſometimes that of the hiſſing o or . 
, 

1— 

e, 

at 


— e does it keep Nis natural 
Sound 


A. 2 s at the Beginning or 
End of a Word; and generally in 0- 
ther Places, except when it comes be- 
fore ; followed by another Vowel, in 
which Caſe it ſounds like 5 or ; as 
in nation, mention, ſatiate, ſatiety, &c. 
2. Is there no Exception to this 
Rule ? 
A. Yes; when s or x immediately 
„ precedes the 7, it retains its natural 
ound, as in celeſtial, queſtion, com- 
its WW #xtion, Kc. and ſo it does in Plurals 
when the Singular ends in y, as in ci- 


dies 


fe) 


ties from city; duties from duty, &c &c. 


We muſt alſo except ſome derivative 
Words, as empties, emptic of emptied, 
from empty; mightier, mightieft, from 
mighty ; twentieth, from twenty, ' &c. 
Alt may likewiſe be added, that in 
Greek and Hebrew Proper Names the 
ti keeps its own natural Sound, as in 
Antiochus, Phaltiel, &c. but in Latin 
Words, as Gratian, Antium, it is 
ſounded like 72 according to the Eng- 
li Pronunciation. 
2. Does ? change its Sound inaiy 
other ory #6 | 

A. Yes; | i pronounced lik like 5 in 
OY 0419 * whiſtle, and uch- 

e Word Is. 


2. What is obſervable with reſpect 
to the Letter v? © | 

A. That it always goes defors a 

Vowel, and never ends a Word with- 


out flent e after it: Nor does it fol- 


low 


[ 43 ] 
low any Conſonant in the ſame Sylla- 
ble except / and r, as calves, carve, &c. 
In regard to its Sound, it bears a near 
Affinity to /; there being the ſame 


n N *18 
W. 


—_— 


ts Sound as a Conſonant, at the 
Beginning of a Word or Syllable, is 
nearly that of oo ſwiftly — 


ing of «vb; for want, ſounds like 
onant, winter like ovinter, &c. hen 


2 # ; as in paw, few, 


A. Yes, when = immediately fol- 
lows it, as in wwrath, aureteb, write, &c. 
and after s in /word, ſwoon, anſwer. 


Difference between Rn A IIS | 4 


2. What have you to obſerve con- | 1 


as has been intimated before in ſpeak- 
it comes aſter a, e, o, it is a Vowel, 


2. Does ev ever loſe its Sound??) 


' | WE 


OED. 
* 


—_ 
©” a7 © Ix * + 
0 


A. No, being always pronounced 
like. of — — 


ble Conſonant. Thus Alexander: is 


ſounded as if it were wrote 3 
ar Alekſander. © + 
A. Does it often begin Words? 
A. It none — Proper 
2. How man Ways 
expreſs d in Enghb as well as by x? 


A. By chi, 2 in bricks; by li, as. 


in books; by cc in the Middle of a 
Mord when e or # follows, as in ac- 
cept, accident ; and by & before ion, as 
in action, Predctia. 


z What r oblerable inthe Let 


ter 
＋ 1 That i it is both 4 Vowel and a 
Con- 


ix Has x my Variety in ity Sound? 


_—— 


= >] 4 a a 


J. S SFHss sg 


12 


- 


» T” ic FOE hs ow 
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Conſonant; the former when it end; a 
Word or * nam, the latter when it 
: "Thus in the Word yefter- 
day, the fir yi a Condat and the 
laſt a Vowel, 
2. How many Sounds has it? 


A. When a Conſonant, it fanny + 1 


1 like ce rapidly pronounced ; 
ard (ecard), yoke (ceoke), c. 
As as! owel, at the End of Mono- 
ſyllables and ſome other Words it has 
the Sound of i long, as in ey, d., fy, 
apply, deny; and ſo it would have if 
ing were added to by, N 
. ; 1 ut at 
of Wordt Wi —— ſounds more ob- 
ſcurely, e e; as in boch, mercy 
holy, Aberty, glorioufly, ' thankfully,. 
bh hy, — Pop * 9. 
oy occur, they are 12 9 52 
ei, oi. 
9. Is 5 often met with in the Mid- 
dle of Words? 
A. No, 


wein 
A. No, except in Words of Greek 


Origin, as hymn, rhyme, Hllable, ſyſtem, 


BE &c. and. in ſome Engliſh ones where 


the Sound of i comes double, though 
in two ee as in . 
| frying, &. 


2 What is to be obſer d of the 


|| Letter z?.. 


A. That it is reckon'd a double 
Conſonant, as containing the Sound of 
ds; but, howſoever it may have been 
formerly pronounced, we ſcarce per- 
ceive the 4 in it at preſent, being 
ſounded , like 5 in cheeſe, roſe, &c. 
| — As to its Pofition, it may go before 

or after the Vowels, as in zeal, zone, 
blaze, amaze, &c. but can never im- 
mediately precede or follow another 
N in the ſame Rs... 


PART 


w- 


191 


G 


1 o +4 4% : ” 
" x 1 
* 1 1 FRY "WI" FR 00 * _ ad. 


Their B Number of Letters ig 


P A R N II. F | | N « 
Of SYLLABLES. Ti 


Cray. I. 


may contain, &c. 


* A 7 MEET is a Seda abud 

by A compleat Sound, ut- 
ter d in one ory which ſometimes 
conſiſts of a Vowel, 48 b in alone; 
au in au- chor, &c. and ſometimes of a 
Vowel or double Vowel Jjoin'd to one 
or more Conſonants; as at, art, our; 
ours, &c.— Without a Vowel no Syl-, 
lable can be form'd; becauſe bg, 
mp, or any other Conſonants . 
be pronounced. 


A Syllable's a perfect "LF, 
Wherein at er rand; ; 
Whoſe 


[48 | 
Whoſe breathing Aid an Utt'raxce 


grants 
To one or ſew" yal Conſonants. Sy 


2. How many” Letters may there th 
be in a Syllable ? | 

'A. The _ has no more than . 
eight, as freng? 

2. * _ ' Syllables nay there be 
be in a Word? 10 

A. As there are but eight Letten 
at moſt in one Syllable, ſo there are 
but eight Syllables in a Word, as in. 
dem- re- ben gf. li. l. Y; and few EN. 
2 Words n ſo 2 th | 


: — 


ws : gn | Qs II. ny 
W bn 1 4 


EV HAT is r be 
A. The Art of compoſingſ ſtan 


Wet out of Letters and Syllables. None 
/ 0 How 


Ibe made in pronouncing it. 


Dar ? 


%. 


1 pe 
PULL Letters to be A- 
vid 


A. All the Letters that make up 


the firſt Syllable muſt be put together, 


and pronounced; then the Letters that 
make'up the ſecond Syllable muſt alſo 
be Join'd together, and, when pro- 
rounced, be added to the firſt: And 


| 8 8. till the Word be finiſh'd. 
e for _ the Word Bauma 


2 u, - ha 
mn, &, — ma — hu-ma 
72 1 — ni — hu-ma--ni 
— ty — hu-ma--ni-ty. 
25 But how ſhall I know how ma- 


ny Sylables there are in a Word? © 


A. By the ſeveral diſtin@ Sounds 
that are in it, or the Pauſes that may 


For in 
tance: In the Word ua I find but 


one Sdund, and therefote I know it 
c 1 "OM 


Words of ſeveral. 


N 
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is but one Syllable ; but in manner I 
perceive two diſtinct Sounds, each of 
which I utter ſeparately, man- ner; 
and therefore I am ſure the Word 
conſiſts of two Syllables. Again: In 
the Word manner I plainly diſcern 
three different Sounds, and therefore 
know 1t contains three Syllables, and 
accordingly divide it man-ner-ly. 
2. What is the general Rule for i v 
true Spelling? ty 
A. To put as many Letters to one MW 
Syllable, as make one diſtin Sound I b. 
in the n of a Word. 
= „ elle particular Rules have you th 
for g _ Dividing Words? be 
bs 6 There are many; but the four in 
following (with the Exceptions from ha 
them) will be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. i 
2. What is the firſt Rule? 
A. When a Conſonant is placed be- 
tween two Vowels, in dividing the 
Syllables it muſt be join'd with the 
latter; 


| Sr] 
latter; as pa-per, na- led, ri-wer, &c. 
Except x, which is always join'd to 
the former; as ex- alt, ex- „ox - en. 
—N. B. That ch, ph, th, and , 
are to be counted ſingle Conſonants, 
and belong to this Rule, as in a- ther, 
cy-pher ; except when they are ſounded 
apart, as in pot- Hool, up- hald, c. 
2, Are there not ſome Words 
wherein a ſingle Conſonant between 
two Vowels is pronounced with the 
former, and muſt it not accordingly 
be join'd to it in ſpelling? - - | 
A. In many Words the Sound of 
the Conſonant is really double, and, 
belongs properly to both Syllables ; as 
in image, body, pimiſh ; and yet Cuſtom 
has join'd the Conſonant to the latter 
in Spelling; as i- mage, bo-dy, pu-niſb. 
2. What is the ſecond Rule? 
A. When two Conſonants of the 
ſame Kind come together in the Mid- 
dle of a Word, they muſt be divided; 
| D 2 | 


t 5:1 
as in bor-row, common, let. ter, l., , 
&c. 
2. What is the third Rule? 
A. When ſeveral Conſonants come 
er in the Middle of a Word, 
they muſt 'be P laced in the Syllables 
according to the diſtinft Sounds; as 
in the Words ve. tore, ta · ble, be ſteak, 
where the middle Conſonants all be- 
long to the laſt Syllable: But the very 
fame Conſonants in m4 ter, fub-lifh, 
ao per, are beſt divided, one to the 
firft Syllable, and the other to the 
Rs N they are ſo pronoun. 


2. What is "the fourth Rule? 

A. When two Vowek come toge- 
Ker in the Middle of a Word; and 
both of them are pronounced in di- 
ſtinct Sounds, they muſt be placed in 
different Syllables ; as in cre-ate, ru-in, 
re-enter, &c. But the very ſame 


bleed, 


Yowels in the Words cea/e, guilt, | 


E531 
bleed, being utter d in one Sound make 
but one Syllable, and therefore muft 

not be divided. | 


ne 2. What Sort of Words are ex- 
d, cepted from theſe Rules? _ ne 
es A. None from the laſt; but Com- 
as nd and Derivative Words are ex- 
ak, cepted from the. other three. 

de- 2. What is a Compound Word? 
ery A, It is either made up of two di- 
S, ſink Words, as 2 free-bold, 
the WW with-ogr, fap-leſs; thank- 2 or of 
the one Word, and a Sy 

un- it call'd 'a Prepoſition, f- 2 


en, in, un, ſub, per, de, dis, pre, * 
re, &c. whence are form'd ſuch Words 
ks theſe;  ad-orn, en- able, in- ure, un- 
equals fub-ordinate, &æc. = | 
9." What is a Derivative Word? 146 
A. That which is form'd of ano- wn 
ther Word, by adding to it a Syllable 0 
call'd a Termination; ſuch as ed in 
ety en in _filk-en, eſi in connt-eſe, 
1 2 
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ar-er, ing in will-ing, % in fool. i, 
t in art-ift, ous in danger-ous, ly in 
Friend- iy, &c. In theſe, and all others 
of the like Kind, the Single and Pri- 
mitive Words muſt retain their own 
proper Letters and Syllables, and the 
little Prepoſitions and Terminations 
be ſpelt diſtin by themſelves; not 
e-nabie, i-nure, wan-ted, fil-ken, coun- 
teſs, rea-deft, &C. i b 
2. Which Words amongſt theſe 
are Exceptions from the Rules above? 
A. The Word en-able is an Ex- 
ception from the firſt, according to 
which it muſt have been divided e, 
zable; ſo according to the ſecond 
Rule, ail. ing ſhould have been wrote 
bil- ling; f according to the third 
Rule, count-eſs and art. it might as 
well have been ſpelt coun-te/s and ar- 
tiſt, for ſuch a Diviſion agrees well 
enough with the Pronunciation. 


| 
\ 


: 
3 
— 
o 


V 


e in read-eft, eth in break-eth, er in 


2. Are 


IE 


ww. oo waa oa ww Sea gol, cw 


Lond 


& A - 
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N Are not ſome Derivative Words 
to be ſpelt according to the comme 
Rules? 


A. Ves, ſuch as 4 Ce Gon 8. 


Words ending in a ſingle Conſonant, 
which double it before the Termina- 
tion; as Jad. der, not JSadd-er, from 
fad; commit-ting, not committ-ing, from 
commit. To theſe may be added De- 
rivatives from Words i in e, which loſe 
it before the Termination; as wri-teth, 
wri-ter, wwri-ting, from write ; which 
Spelling, though not ſtrictly true, is 
generally follow'd, and indeed is much 
more agreeable to the Pronunciation 
than wwrit-eth, writ-er, &c. 

Qi. Have you any thing farther to 
ſay upon this Subject? 

A. Let me obſerve, with regard 
to Compound Words, that as ſeveral of 
them are derived from the Latin, 
Greek, &c. it is not an eaſy Matter, 
without ſome Knowledge of thoſe 


WS... Lan- t 


+ - WG 

Fanguages, to diſtinguiſh their Pri: 
mitives, and to bn cher Syllables 
properly. The Engl Scholar, there- 
fore, cannot be juſtly blamed, if he 
ſpell ſuch Words according to the com- 
mon Rules, and write (for Inſtance); 
a-dorn inſtead of ad-orn; which Mi- 
ſake he naturally falls into for want 
of knowing that it is derived from a 
| Zatin Word compounded of ad and 


orn. 


3 * _—— 1 8 "Y * „ it. 


CAST, A... 
Of WorDs, 
Cn. I. 
ua Definition, Uſe, and Sorts. 
4 2. HAT. are Worps? 


A. Diftin& articulate Sounds, 
ewhereby ve expreſs our Ideas or No- 


"IL _ ——. * 


FFA S N. 


— 4 


F 


have already ſpoken. 


/ 


ES; 
tions of Things, and convey our Thoughts" 
to one Kang And theſe Sounds are 

repreſented in Writing by certain 
Marks or Characters, of which we 


From low Foundations, wiſely laid, 
The Fabrick rears its lofty Head: 
— A,B, C thus well inſtructed 
e are by gentle Steps cond 
Until by 4. wen Sounds — 
In Worps we ſpeak our hidden 
Mind; 
Tell to dick other what we — 
And into ſocial Beings grow. | 
8 What does each Word conſiſt 
of ? 

A. Of one or more Syllables. 

9. What are our Words employ'd 
about in Diſcourſe ? 

A. Whatever is the Object of our 
Senſes, Reflection, or Underſtanding, 
may de ws e of our 

an 


| 


43.5 
and this may be either a Thing or Sub- 
| Rance, or the Manner or Quality of a 
Thing ; or the Action of a Thing, or 
the Manner or Quality of that Action. 

9. Have we Words in our Lan- 
guage ſuited to all theſe Things? 

A. Ves, and theſe are of four Sorts, 
which are ſufficient to expreſs all our 
Thoughts: And therefore, inſtead of 
eight (the uſual Diviſion) we ſhall make 
but four Parts of Speech, or four Heads, 
to which every Word in all Languages 
may be reduced. 

2. What do you call them ? 

A. Names, Qualities, — 
and Particles. 


2 


Cad. Il. 
Of Nawzs. 
EY HAT do you mean by 


Names? 


A. Names, or Nouns W 
as 


- 


„ 

(as they have been uſually call'd) are 
Words that expreſs Things themſelves, 
that convey a certain Idea to the Mind, 
and need not the Help of other 
Word to make us unde them: 
Such as an apple, a pear, a man, a 
horſe, fehnes, beat, "hepa, 
* Is there no other Way by which 
Names are diſtinguiſh'd ? | 

A. Yes; as Names expreſs Things 


themſelves, you cannot put the Word 


Thing after them without Nonſenſe : 
Thus you cannot ſay apple thing, man 
thing, happineſs thing, and the like. 
Hereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from 
82 after which the Word Thing 
es good Senſe ; as great thing, 

white thing, happy ehing , &C. 

9. How tay News df Newer ih 
there? 

A. Three; Common, Proper, and 


Perſonal. 
* 2. What 


| 4, .* 
2. What are Common Names? 
A Such as agree to or expreſs a 
whole Kind; as man is a Name com- 
mon to all Men, city to all Cities, and 
river to all Rivers. 

. . 2. What are proper Names? 

A. -Such as diſtinguiſh Particulan 
from others of the ſame Kind; as 
Peter is the Name of ſome particular 
Man, London of a certain City, and 
Thames of a certain River.. 

2; What are Perſonal Names? | 
A. Thoſe which are uſed inſtead of 
other Names, to avoid the Repeti- 

tion of the ſame Word: As I, in- 
ſtead- of my own Name; thou or yon, 
inſtead of your Name; he and He, 
for his and her Name; and it, when 

> we ſpeak of a Thing that has no Di- 
ſtinction of Sex, 

9. How many Perſons are there? 


A. Three; for whatever is pron 


in Diſcourſe is either of owr/ehvues, to 
another, or of a third. klo 


Q7 © - 


FED 
| 2 How do you diſtinguiſh the Per- 
fons | LY ; 


A. In ſpeaking of myſelf I uſe the 
Word J, which hn 1 the firſt Per. 
ſon ſingular; if more than one ſpeak 
of themſelves, they uſe ave, which is 
the firſt Perſon plural. Speaking to 
another we uſe thou or you, which is 
call'd the ſecond Perſon ſingular; to 
more than ane we uſe ye or you, which 
is the ſecond Perſon plural. If we 
{peak of a Perſon abſent, we ſay be, 
or He, and it of a Thing that has no 
Sex; all which are the third Perfon 
ſingular, When we are ſpeaking of 
more Perſons or Things than one, we 
uſe the Word they, which is call'd the 
third Perſon plural. e 

2 Since you belongs really to the 
plural Number, how comes it to be 
uſed in ſpeaking to a ſingle Perſon? 

A. It is an Impropriety, which 


Cuſtom has eſtabliſh'd ; h being ſel- 
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or by way of Familiarity, Contempt, 
Anger, or Diſdain. 

2. What Sort of wr are who 
and what ? 

A. They are call d perſonal Inter- 
; s being commonly uſed in 
aſking Queſtions. 

2s there any Difference i in the 
Uſe of them: 

A. Yes; who is only uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of Perſons, as Who is that Boy? 
What is uſed in ſpeaking either of Per- 
ſons or Things; as What Man came in 
Juſt now? What Top have you loft? 
92 hat 2 22 chuſe ? 


always imply a Que- 
Nos 1 47 oy . 


A. No; it is frequently a Relative, 
| having a Relation to ſome foregoing 
Word; as, The Boy whom: I love, The 
Men who built the Houſe. Here avhom 
bas an evident Relation to Bey, and 
uh to Men. 2 Where- 


Jom uſed but in our Addreſſes to Go, 


arne, g 
erein ona ames 
** from other . 

A. In being expreſs'd one way bo- 
fore an Affirmation (or Verb) and a- 
nother after it: As, I laue my Father, 
my Father loves me ; Me love, John, 
John loves uu. Here the perſonal 
Name J. before the Affirmation love, - 
is changed into me after it, and ſo 
likewiſe ave into vs; whereas Father 
and John, which are not perſonal 
Names, are the ſame both before and 
after the Affirmation. When theſe 
perſonal Names precede the Afiirma- 
tion, it may be call'd their, /zading - 
State; and when they come. after it, 
we may call it their following State. 

2. How ſhall I leam theſe dif- 8 
8 States or Variations of the per- 
{onal Names? 

A. Take them in one View as 

follows : 


Leading i 


n dee 


1641 
Leading Following 
State, State. 


Sing. — — 2 
a Perl. os — . — ; 


2 Perf. 155 g-—Thou Thee. 


e — 2; | 
Sing.— 35k w—— er, 
8 1 —Who — I hen. 
what and it never vary their 


Bhs Oo 
A. No, they are invariable. 


2 Are none but perfonal Names | 
_ tubject to Variatien? 


A. Yes; other Names have diffe- 
rent Numbers, but not in the fame 
Number. 

9. What is meant by Number ; 

A. The Diſtinction of one from more. 

©. How many Numbers are there? 

A. Two; the Singular, which we 


make ufe of when we ſpeak only of 
. ANG 


n 
one Perſon or Thing, as a men, a boy, 
a pen, a nut, an oyſter ; and the Plus 
ral, which we uſe in {peaking of more 
Things or Perſons than one, as men, 


boys, pens, nuts, oyſters. 


form'd? 
A. By adding 5 to the Singular; as 


- hand, hands ; apple, apples; top, lops; 
And it is obſervable, 


whip, whips. 


that in Words ending in ce, ge, ſe, aud 
ze, the Addition of the s — 2 allo 


another Syllable ; as in face, face,; 
page, pages; nurſe, nurſes z fixe, ſize: ; 


for otherwiſe the 5 could not be pro- 
nounced. 


+ Are all Plurals made by adding 
on 
A N ends 


in c 5, G, fs, or x, then er muſt b- 
a church, churches ; diſh, d. 


Hes; Vr N Fox, foxes. 


R 9. Have 


How is the Plural Number 


| 6 ] 
9. Have you no other Exceptions 
to the general Rule? 
A. Yes; many Names ending in F 
or f+ make their Plurals by changing 
For fe into ves; as calf}, takves; leaf, 
leaves; knife, knives; wiſe, wives, &c. 
But hoof, roof, proof, dwarf, ſearf, 
awharf, handkerchief, miſchief, relief, 
ief, ferife,; reproof, ate made plural 
be al ing only; and ſo are Words 
ending in F, except faff, which makes 
aver. V 
9. Do all plural Names end in- 
or es? | | | | 
A. No; man makes men; women, 
ewomen ; child, children; brother, bre- 
thren, as well as brothers; ox, oxen, 
&c. Leuſe allo makes lice; mouſe, 
mice; penny, pence; gooſe, geeſe; foot, 
feet; tooth, teeth ; and from /owv comes 
fevine, which comprehends both Male 
and Female, and is uſed in the Sin- 
gular as well as the Plural. To theſe 
n * Irregulars 


* 


| Irregulars may be added cou, t which 


TE. i WS 
makes cows or Kine. | 
. 9. Have all Names teh Nuinbers? 
A. No; ſome want the Singular, 
others — Plural. 
9: 


Nutnber ? 


tains dividin 8 Lay from France and 
Germany. 


1 reſembled them in their Valour, 
arning, or other Qualifications.— 
| ' © wks Under 


hat Names have no Singular i 


{ 68 ] | 
Under this Head muſt likewiſe be 
placed the Names of Virtues and 
Vices; as juſtice, charity, pride, : 
Of Metals; w gold, 7 4. Of 
Herbs; as /age, mint, fennel, 2 
ſpinage, parſiey: Of ſeveral. Sorts of 
Corn; as wheat, rye, Barley; ſo like- 
wiſe chaff, bran, meal: Of Liquids; 
as beer, milk, vinegar, urine, &, Of 
unctuous Matter; as honcy, Futter, 
marrow, ſulphur, tar, pitch, &c. Of 
abſtra& Qualities; as bine, -pale- 
meſs, wiſdom, contempt, &c. Lo which 
may be added Tunger, people, offspring, 
duſt, wwoel, and many others, not re- 
ducible to. any certain Claſs. {A 
2. Have you any thing farther to 
obſerve with reſpe& to Number? 
A. It is worth taking notice, that 
ſeveral Names have the ſame Ending 
in both Numbers; as deer, ſheep, ſavine. 
2. Is there not ſome Diſtinction of 
Sex in Names, as well as of 9 


4 ., 


| 
i 


| 
{ 
c 
2 
0 
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R 
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A. In Latin, Greek, and ſome. o- 
ther Languages, the Gender or Sex 
is  diſtinguiſh'd by changing the End- 
ing of the Quality or Adhective, but 
this is never varied in Exghfp.  _ 

92. How then are the Sexes diſtin- 

iſh'd in our Language? — 
"T Several 8 . By the per- 
ſonal Names he, him, which we uſe 
in ſpeaking of Males; Se, ber, uſed 
to expreſs Females; and it, which we 
apply to Things that have no Di- 
ſtinction of Sex. 2. By two different 
Words; as boy, girl; brother, fifter; 
duck, drate; gooſe, gander, &c. 3. 

en we have not two Words to 
denote the Difference of Sex, we do 
it by putting a Quality or other Word 
before the Name; as male child, fe- 
male child; man ſervant, maid ſervant ; 
be-goat, . ſhe-goat ; cock-ſparrow, hen- 


ſparrow. 4. In ſome few Words the 


Female is diſtinguiſh'd from the Male 
985 8 * 3 by 


* 


23 | 
by the Change of the Termination 
into %; as abbot, abbeſs ; count, coun- 


Y %:; heir, heireſs; prince, priviceſs ; or 
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into zx in theſe two, adminiftratrix, 
executrix, from adminiſtrator and ex- 


— 


= PW" "Os er 
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Cn x. III. 
Of QUALITIES. 


9. HAT are QuatiTt1Es? 
| A. Dualities, or Adjettves, 
(as they are generally call'd in our 
Grammars) are Words expreſſing the 
Manners, Properties and Aﬀettions of 
Things or Subſtances ; as good, bad, white, 
Back, wiſe, fookſh, Re . Which of. 
themſelves are not Senſe, but muſt 
| Have a Name join'd to them to make 
them underſtood; as 4 * 4 


9. How 


wiſe man, à white beet, 


1 


* PX 
— = — 
— . 


. 


5 „ 1 | 
n 2. How are ies diſtinguiſh'd 
2 S n Speech? 2 
Ir A. By making Senſe with the Word 
r, thing _ them, as has been beſote⸗ 
r- | obſery' d. Thus I can fay, 4 good 
thing, a wiſe thing, &c. which ſhews 
that good and wyi/e are lities, or Ad- 

— jectives; but it would Be Nonſenſe to il 
lay boy thing, man Mine, &c. which 
bows that boy and way are Names, or, 

Subſtan 3 "A He 
| ve es any ak 

of Number * 

1, No; for in the Singular we 

ur E. and good boys in the Pl 


he not * 
of 2 Are Names ever changed into 


te, ities ? 

of i A. They ſeem to be ſo in the fol- 
iſt lowing Inſtances ; 3 man's nature, for ; 
ce the nature of man; Dryden s works, i 


a for the qvorks of D/ -yaen ; the church's 
e, for the frac of the church. 
11 D E 4 Theſe 


Thele are term'd poſſe five Pualities, 


ally in Poetry. 


A 


or Qualities of Peſſeſſicn, and anſwer 
to what in the Latin Tongue is call'd 


the Genitive Caſe; and perhaps it is 
the only Caſe we have in our Lan- 
"guage. "rc 


2. How are theſe 'pofrffrove Quali- 


ties expreſs'd in Plural Names that end 
in 5? W Wo 


A. The « is not repeated; but to 
ſhew the Omiſſion of it a little Mark 


call'd an Apoſtrophe ought to be ad- 


ded at the End of a Word; as, the 
Commons houſe, the Stationars Arms, 


for the Houſe of Cemmom, the Arms 


of the Stationers; not Stationers's, or 
Commons's. In Names of the Singu- 


lar Number, however, the , is dou- 


bled; as in Charles's book, James's 
penknife, &c. though even in theſe 
the laſt f is ſometimes omitted, eſpeci- 


2 Ae 


die cotton an Ih 


[73] 
2. Are Names ever uſed as 
ties without's added to them, or any 


other Variation ? 


= Yes, and then the two Names 
join'd together with this 


Mark ( ) call'd a Hyphen; as, a ſea- 


fb, for a fiſh of the ſea; an India- 
voyage, for a voyage to India; a 9 N 


buckle, for a buckle made of filwer, &c. 
—Thele are call'd 3 Quali- 


ties. 


N. Are any Qualities derivedf rom 


perſonal Names? 


A. Yes, and are call'd al Po 

k Moves; namely, my, mine ; thy, thine; 

his ; her, bers; our, ours; Jour, yours ; 
their, dale: | 


2. Is there any Difference in uſing 
them? | 


A. Yes; my, thy, her, our, your, 
their, muſt have a Name after them ; 
as yy hat, thy book, &c. But mine, 
thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are 


[74] 

uſed by themſelves to prevent the Re- 
petition of the Name; as, this hat is 
mine, i. e. my hat: Whuſe book is this? 
' Thinez that is, thy book, Theſe two 
indeed, mine and thine, are ſometimes 
uſed indifferently before a Name be- 
ginning with by Vowel; as my arm, 
or mine arm; thy apron, Qs thine apron. 
H, is uſed with or bes hk. 
Name ; as this is his apple, or this 
apple is his. We ſhall exhibit theſe 
Poſſefves in one Views g as we did the 
Per joual Names, 


With a Without 1 
Name. Name. 


3 Ours. 


| | Sing, —Thy bine. 
2 ert $ Plur. Your —— Yours . 
His i.. 


3 Perf. 2 —1 Her —— Hers. 
Plur,—Their ——Theirs. 


To 


6 BD SE 1 6 © EH 


— EY Wo 
— 


To 


reet that [which] I auas in. He is 
| 1 


4... Way 

To. theſe we may add its, which is 
never uſed without a Name; as, I H, 
its colour, its ſhape, &C. 

9. What Parts of Speech are hies, 
that, the ſame, which? | | 
A. Qualities. FE 

9. Have they any particular Names 
to expreſs their Kind ? da 

A. This and that are call'd Demon- 
firatives, becauſe they ſhew what par- 
ticular Perſon or Thing we mean; as 
this horſe, that fiſh, &c. This makes Will 
theſe, and that makes thoſe, in the Wil 
Plural Number; and perhaps they are 
the only _— that have a. Plural, 
This and theſe relate to Things near 


at hand ; chat and choſe to Things far- 


ther off. 


2, Is not chat ſometimes uſed in» 
ſtea 4 


of abo, whom, or which ? 
A. Yes; as { ſaw. @ man that 
(ed was mad. He was in the ſame 


be 


[ 16 3 
the man ' bat [whom] eve ſaw Nef. 
7s. tb which uſed? 

A. In ſpeaking of Things, as 49 
and whom do of Perſons. When it 
aſks a Queſtion, it is call'd an Inter- 
rogative ; as Which is the Houſe? But 
it is term'd a Relative when it has z 
Relation or refers back to Words fore- 
going; as, I found the Buckle aubich 
you hft; where it evidently refers to 
_ It is the ſame in both Num- 


2. Are there any other Sorts of 

Qualities? 
A. Yes, thoſe which Grammarians 
generally call Participles, which fig- 
= being, doing, or ſuffering. Of the 
firſt Kind are being. and been; as, 1 
being a Man; I have been a Child, &c. 
The ſecond Sort, which imply 4ving, 
end in ing; as, lowing Friend: And 
thoſe which betoken /e Suffering generally 
| m 
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(77) 
in ed; J. loved by every body; but 
ſometimes in e, u, or t, as the bed is 
made, the ſun is. riſen, the. coals are 
burnt,—ln theſe Inſtances, perhaps, 
the Participles have more of the Na- 
ture of 4 2 than of Qualities; 
but we ſhall venture to call them all 
by that Name, and oftentimes they | 
are merely ſuch without any Room for 
Diſpute. 

©. When are the Particles mere 
Qualities? 

A. When they; are join'd to Names, 
as à learned man, a ſcolding woman, 
&c. and when they may be compared, 
as Lwing, more loving, moſt lowing. 

2. What, Parts of Speech are 4 
and the? | | 

A. They may be reckon'd amongſt 
Qualities, being join'd to Names as 
_ aty cl alis are; but they are u- 

bd Articles. 
What is their Uſe? 


EW 
A. The Article a (or an before a 
Vowel) does not reſtrain the Word to 
which it is prefix d to any Particular ; 
as, a tg, an . which means 
no more than eme Hing, ſome emperor 
or another : Bir the Article the give: 
the Name before which it ſtands a 
fix'd and determined Signification ; as 
the” king, the emperdr, means ' ſome 
particular King or Emperor of whom 
we are ſpeaking ; ſuppoſe the King of 
England, or the Emperor of Germany. 
S Are the Articles ſet before pro- 


DY One 2 


@ 


per Names? ; 

A. Very feldom; except where 
ſome Word is underſtood, as be 
Thames; that is, the River Thames; 
or by way of Diſtinction or Eminence, 
as be is a William, i. e. one of that 
Name; he is 4 Cicero, that is, an ex- 
2. What other Names have no 

Article before thetn? © 
_ q x A. No 


ZA © 082 >=” S S282 
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A. No Artiele is uſed when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general ; 
as man is mortal, not à man, or the 
man. Nor will the particular Names 
of Virtues, Vices, Herbs, Metals, c. 
admit of 4 or an before them; as 
ſobriety, drunkenneſs, ſpinage, ſilver, &e. 

\ "iv this enn eee 
fore Qualities?  - — © 

A. Yes; when ſome Name is ex · 
preſs'd or underſtood; as. George the 
Second, i. e. bing been 'of that 
Name. They are alſo uſed when Qua- 
lities ate put for Names; as h hit the 
white, *ve damred on the green: Or per- 
haps even in theſe Expreſſions the 
Name is underſtood; as if it were 
white mark, and green twrf. | 

9. Can you mention any farther Dif- 
ference between Qualities and Names? 

A. Yes; for moſt of them admit 
of Degrees of Compariſon, which 
Names do not. 

2. 


_— 


I 80] 
2, How MS. Degrees of Com- 
on are there? 

A. Two; the Comparative, and the 
Superlative, which are foxm'd from 

the Quality in its Pofetive State. 

2. What is the Poſitive State of a 
Quality ? 

A. When it is expreſs d ſimply and Iv 
abſolutely, without Relation to the t. 
like Quality in any.9 other Thing ;. as 
fair, hard, firong, &C. 

2. What does the Comparative De- 
gree expreſs? w 
en It expreſſes the Quality of 2 

I ſomewhat. increaſed or dimi- 


—_ How is it form'd ? | 
A. By adding er to the Quality, as 
fair-er, hard-er, ſtrong- er; or by ad- 


ding r only, to Words that end in e, 
wiſe, wiſer. 

- 2. What does the opere ah 
gree or. 


by] A. Tid 


— 


| T ] 
om-· A. The utmoſt Increaſe or Diminn- 
tion of a Quality. 

the 2. How is it form'dꝰ 

from A. By adding ef to the Quality, as 
air-eft, hard. eſt, ſtrong-eſt; or ft only, 

of a Ito Words in e, as wiſe, wiſeft. - 

2. Is the Compariſon never made 

y and I without changing the Termination of 

o the the Quality ? 

A: Yes; frequently by the Words 
mare and moſt, as fair, more fir, moſt 
e De· ¶ ir; and ſometimes, inſtead of moſt, 
we uſe very, exceeding, or the like 
all 2. Give me an Example of the Uſe 
dimi · of theſe Degrees of Co 8 

A. Firſt, J barely and id fimply 
that Mary is fair; but, comparing wy 
ith Anne, I perceive that Anne is 
d-. Nairer; and, making a farther Com- 
ariſon between them and Martha, I 

nd that Martha is the faire. of them il 
ive Do all, or poſſeſſes the higheſt Degree of —_ 
| Beauty. pi; : 


F LE | 
. 4 
*. 


9. Are all N + compared by a 


Change of Termination, or by the 
| wer more and moſt ? 5 
A. No, ſome are evegnbiin | as 


f 75 better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſt ; 


tle WEN 2 much or many, 


ts the ſhall I know what Quali- 
ties may be compared} 
A. Thoſe that make good Senſo with 
the Words more, moſt, or very before 
them will admit of Compariſon: Others 
will not, as all, ſome, any; becauſe 
they Sipnification cannot be increaſed. 


a. * _ 


Ly * "_ 5 8 


"Crap. Iv. 
e. 


nA ig an AFFIRMATION ? 
: A. An Affirmation (commonly 
eall'd a Verb) is a Part of Speech that 


78 hetok ens Being, Doing, or Suffering : 
rather, it is a Word uſed when 
We 


* 


o | 
[33 ]: 
a we affirm one Thing of another; with 
he the ſeveral Circumſtances of Time, 
- WH Number, and Perſon. 3 
as 9, How do Aſfirmations fignify 
N; Bang! | » | 
1, A. They not only expreſs the ſims, 
ple Exiſtence of Things, as John is, 
ali- W or John lives, 1. e. exiſts, or is living ;- 
but alſo in what, manner they exiſt and 
ith Wl are affected; as John walks, lands, 
fits, &c. is hot, cold, angry, or pleaſed, c. 
92, What Sort of Doing or Action is 
denoted by Affirmations ? Li gp 
A. All manner of Actions, either 
of the Mind or Body; as, to think, to 
love, to fight, to fing ta dance. 
92. What Kind of Suffering do they 
expreſs? | 
A. All the various Manners in which. 
one Perſon or Thing is acted upon or 
affected by another; as, 7ohn is beaten, 
Mary is loved, a good boy is praijed. _ 
2. Haw do Affirmations expreſs 


„ 

A. As they ſpeak of a Thing bing, 
done, or not done, they exprels three 
different Times, the Preſent, the Paſt, 
and the Future, or the Time to come. 

9. Are there no more than theſe 
three Times? * 
A. There are not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing; but if we confider an Action as 
finiſh'd, or not finiſh'd, we may reckon 
two preſent Times, two paſt, and 
two future. 
©, How can that be? 
A. 1. There is the preſent Time of 
the Action not finiſh'd; as, I aur ite, 
or am writing, (now) but have not done. 
And the preſent Time of the Action 
finiſh'd ; as, I hace auritten (now) and 
done. | 2, The paſt Time of the A- 
Aon not finiſh'd; as I did wrete, or 
as writing, then) but had nat done: 
And the ſame of the Action tuiſh'd; 
|. as, I had written, (then) and done. 
he future Time of the Action 
5 Yer $ . Ol 
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not e finiſh d; as, I all zwrite,. or be 
writing, (hereafter) but ſhall not have 
done: And the ſame of the Action fi- 
niſh*d; as, 1/hall have written, (here- 
after) * ee 

2. How ſhall I know the Preſent 
Time? 

A, Tt is. the Affirmation itſelf, as 
lxve, dance. The paſt Time generally 
ends in ed; as loved, danced. 

. How are the other Times ex- 
preſs 1 

A. By have, ſhall, will, &c. before 

the Affirmation. 


of the Affirmations? 
A. By the perſonal Names, J. blen, 


A-, fe, it; we, ye or you, and they. 

„ OI i ©. Does the Difference of P 

done: make any Alteration | in the Affrina- 
d; ons? . 
5 A. Ves, G vary their Endings 
Aion 


in the ſecond and third Perſons Singu- 
| N F 5 * 


9, How do we expreſs the Perſons 


Lr; 1 


| 1 
lar; as, I love, thou loveft, he loveth 
or /oves: But the plural Affirmations 


| 1 me always the ſame with the firſt Per- 


Ton Singular; as, wwe love, ye love, they 
love : Except 1 am, wwe are. 
2. As there are but two Times ex- 
preſs d by the Affirmation itſelf, how 
are its other Times and Manners de- 
noted? | OW 
A. By the nine following Words 
| cal d helping Afirmations, viz. do, will, 
Hall, may, can, muſt, ought; have, am 
or be; which are placed before other 
Affirmations, and ſignify Time, Pawer, 
Will, Liberty, Nece/fity, Duty, . &c. 


What is the Uſe of. do before 


another Affirmation? i; 

A, To expreſs the preſent 'Time 
EY that is, with Force and 

inction. 

2, How is it form'd? | 
A. I, thou 4%, he dbth or does; 
we, ye, they 4% And in the paſt 
_ 3 3327 


| [8] ; 
Time, I did, thou An, he 40 the 
Plaral according to the Rule above- 
mention'd, that is, like he irt Perſon 


hey BB fingular. | 
2, Do Aa change their 

ex- Endings when they follow that up- | 

ow ing Words? | 

de- A. No; a 1 4 love, thou dof 

have, K. 

ds 9. What Time do will and al 

vill, MF denote? 

am A. The future. They make wilt 

ther WW and att in the ſecond Perſon ſingular, 


2. What is the Difference between 
will and al 

A. When we only 6mply foretel, 
we uſe hall in the firſt Perſon, and evil} - 
in the reſt: But when we promiſe, 
threaten, or engage, we uſe will in 
the firſt Perſon, and (hal l in the others. 
2. What is the Difference between 
would and ſhould? 

A. Vola generally implies the 
F 4 Will 


[88] 
Will or Intention of an Agent, but 
ſhould the bare Futurity of an Action, 
or that a Thing will be. Should fre- 
quently fignifies -ought 3- as, children 01 
ſhould be dutiful.— The ſecond Perſon | 
fingular is would'ſt and ſhould'ſt. I: 
2. Is there no other Difference be- 
tween foalland will, would and Sulu? 

A. Shall and vill denote the Time Il 1c 
to come abſolutely, but ould and t 
would do it conditionally. 4 

2. What is ſignified by may and can? tl 

© A. May 25 and its paſt Time might, 
denote a Poſſibility, or Liberty 2 
of doing a ag as, I may go home, 
that is, I have Liberty to do ſo.— Can A 

and could imply the Power of the Agent Wl + 
or Doer; as, I can write, that is, I fi 
am able to write. In the ſecond Per- is 
ſon ſingular they make wary , t fy Je 
= canft, could ft. f 

9. What Time do they relate to? 0 

A. May and can relate to the Time I * 

| preſent 


_ 
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preſent and to come ; might and could 
to the. Time paſt and to come. 

What is ſignified by uf and 
ought ? 

A. The firſt- he Neceſſi ity, as 
latter Duty. 

9. What Time are they ſpoke of 

A. The preſent, unleſs they are fol- 
low'd by have, for then it relates to 
the Time paſt; as, I ought to have 
gone to School, 1 muf Fakes, died but * 
the aſſiſtance of a Surgeon. © | 

2. What Time is denoted by have | 
and had? 


A. "Wave Ade the Time of an 


Action to be juſt paſt ; as, I have dined, 
Had denotes the Action to have been 
finiſh'd before ſome other Time, which 
is now alſo paſt; as, I had dined before 
you came to the Dor. They have the 
ſame Signification when join'd with 
Qualities that imply Suffering; as, 1 
bave been belt, they have been abuſed; 
| 2 How 


A. Poſſeſſion, and the LAG Yo. wg 
as, Love « Shilling : And in this Caſs 
it admits the helping Affirmations be- 
fore it, to expreſs its Times, Man- 
ners, c. 

D. What does am or be lignify ? 
A. Either of them (for they are the 
ſame) ſignifies Being; and when ſet be- 
fore Qualities that betook Suffering, 
they ſupply us with Affirmations of 
Suffering, (commonly call'd Verb. 
paſſrve) which otherwiſe are wanting 
in our Language; as, 1 am wexed, if 
I be whipped, heyy ag be is 

d. 
_ Are they never ſet a Qua- 
Utties that fignify Action or Doing ? 


A. Yes, as I am writing, for J 
) write, &c. | 2. How 


1 
W 


* 5 20 
9. How are they form'd? 
A. In the preſent Time they are 


thas 1 am, 723 * 7 5 163 
we, ye, they are: I be, ee 
be bez we, ye, they be. In the 1. 
Time thus: I was, thou wa 
was; We, ye, they were: Ale 
thou quert, he avere; we, ye, they 
were, — The firſt Formation in each 
Time may be call'd ab/o/ute, the other 
conditional. 

2. When is the ſecond Formation, 
that is, be, deeſt, &c. and Were, Suerts 
&c. chiefly uſed. 

A. Aﬀeerif, that, although, 3 
as, if I be then in bealth, 5 chan 
2 although it wwere tice as 
arge, rather than although it was, &c. 
Be is alſo uſed egg as, let him be 


"__ | 
How do Aﬀfirmations form their 
une ? -4 

A. 8 by adding 4 or Ln 


Fox 1 


finiſhed: But they are often irregular. 
92. In what Manner are they ſo? 

A. The moſt common Irregularity 
is the Change of the Conſonant 4 into 
z, the Vowel e being omitted; as 
in mixt for mixed, &c. But indeed this 
ſeems rather a Contradtion than an 

_ Irregularity. ' 

. What other Way do wer vary 

from the general Rule? 

A, They deviate from it when the 
preſent Time of the Affirmation ends 
in d'or 7, for then the paſt Time is 
often the fame with the preſent; as it 
is in read, ſpread, caſt, hit: But per- 


paſt Time, and were anciently readed, 
caſted, &c. 


Are there any more Irregulari- 
ties to be obſery'd ? 


A. The irregular Affirmations are 
too many to be here enumerated ; ſuch 


the preſent ; 3 as. love, loved; finiſh, 


haps theſe are alſo Contractions in the 


L 
J 


g 1 , | 
e 
as awake, awoke; | ſee, ſaw; teach, 
taught; ſevim, ſauam; ſhin, ſpun ; tread, 
trad; riſe, roſe ;  fland, ſtood; give, 
gave z,grow, grew ; lend, lent, &c. But 
theſe the young Scholar will either 
learn from his own Obſervation, or, 
they will be occaſionally pointed out 
to him by his Maſter or Inftrutor. 


Ares : 


9 _ —— 


Cu Ar. V. 
J PARTICLES. 


2. HAT are PAK TIcL ES? 
bg W A. Words that denote 
ſome Circumſtance, Manner, or Quality 
of an Action, join Words or Sentences 
together, or expreſs ſome Emotion of 
the Soul. Hence they have been call'd 
Manners of Words, and may be term'd 
Modi ſiers; under which Head we com- 
prehend all that are commonly known 
by the Name of Adverbs, Prepoſitions,” 
ComundFipns, 


TT TT CO — 


Particle, as very happily. 


194 ] 
Conjun#ions, and Interjectiont. 
9, What is the Uſe of the firſt Sort 
of Particles, commonly call d Adverbs ? 
A. To denate ſome Circumſtance, 
Manner, or Quality of the Words to 
which they are join'd: And this is 
ſometimes to an Affirmation; as my 


Father loves me dearly ; or to a Name, 


as truly a philoſopher ; or to a Quality, 
as intolerably impudent; or to another 


2. May not this Sort of Particles 
be diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral Claſſes? - 
A. Yes, according to their Signifi- 
cations they may be diſtinguiſh'd into 
Particles of Time, of Place, of Order, 
o, Number, of Quantity, of Quali- 
, of Affirmation, of Negation, of 

ubting, and of Compariſon. 
2. What are Particles of Time? 


ſent, as now, t0- 


to 


3 


A. Such as relate to the Time pre - 
; to the Time 


paſt, as already, yeſterday ; to the Time 


Bf Qualities, and of the ſame Significati-+ 


—— — — 


N 
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to come, as to-morrow, hergafter ; or 
to an undetermin'd Time, as flew, 
ſeldem, daily, aways, ko. 
2. Which do you call Particles of 
Place? ß 
A. Such as relate to allSorts of Place 
indifferently ; as here, there, above, be- 
low, whence, hence, hither, thither, &e 
Under this Head may be weekend 
thoſe of Order or Rank, the Notion 
whereof is inſeparable from that of 
Place; as before, behind, &c. | 
9. W hich are Particles of Number ? 
A. Once, twice, thrice ; after which 
we ſay four times, froe times, &. Firſt, 
ſecond, third, &e. relate to Order as 
well as Number. 
2, Which are thoſe of Quantity 7 
A. Such as too much, enough, &. 
N. Which are Particles of 2uality ? 
A. Thoſe which are derived from 


on; as juſtly, awi/el, prudenty, bravely, 
Wen 


— ET ae RINSE — 
ä 
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ys - 
. 


8 725 * juſt, wiſe, n brave, 
Compariſon, as well as the Qualities 


nay, in no wiſe, &c. 


pariſon? 


f fations? 


— 
— 
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happy. * N. B. heſe Particles admit of 


from whence they are deriv d; as Jufth, 
mere juſtly, nh juſt. 

D. Which are Particles of Affirma- 
e 
A. Yea, hes, aath, truly, & 

2. Which are Particles of no ? 
A. Thoſe which deny; as zo, not, 


- 2. Which are Particles of Doubting ? 

A. Such as perhaps, peradventure, by 
chance, &c. ... 

2, Which are Particles of Cam- 


A. Such as.more, 7 very, ſo,” as, 
* than, almoſt, otherwiſe, &c. 

2. What is the Uſe of the ſecond 
Sort of Particles, uſually call'd . 


A. To denote ſome S 
of Actions, and to ſhe the Relation of 
Words 


* 


K 7 7 
at & Gs Asher as, 
the Bridge] he treats it under 255 
Mary goes to ttarket; the 


from i palacꝰ; I Jive within 5 ; 
yo live. without the cih Ae. Ln 


V on, over, © 


ugh, Toth 
S. How do you know chi Save br 
_—_ 
1g Senſe with- 


A. By their not 
out fs Word after che As Fra 
ſay, be wept tO, he went * 


OY Pn IE t 
an. Sree 


ſome 2 
with Pref, ww the Senſe 4s 
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tequire a diſtin Treatiſe to 
a them all; but their Nature and Uſe 
will be beſt learnt by diligent Obſer- 

= » 4 


Of what Uſe is the third Sort 
| articles, commonly call'd Con- 
FT Tr 8 
A. To join Sentences together, and 
1 ſnew the Manner of their Relation 
and Dependence on one another: 
Sach are and, alſo, ſo asz nor, neither, 
u, unleſs, nevertheleſs, however, other- 
p wiſe ; if, ſave, except, becauſe, that, 
[il rherefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, &c 
2. Are not theſe diſtinguiſh d i into 
[I ſeveral Claſſes? n 
4. Tes; they are calbd, 1. Cope. 
if */atives, which expreſs a Relation of 
[3 Union, or Compariſon; as, and, with, 
1 alſo, ſo ns. 2. Adverſatives, which 
4 denote a Reſtriction or Contrariety ; 
as, but, nevertheleſs, although. 3. Cau- 
Jabs 3 imply ſome Reaſon given; 

a8, 


to explain 


.. 


\ 


"INF. 
in . becaufe, fering. 4. Conditio- 
ſe 3 import à Condition; as, 
er- if, if not, provided that. 5. Cunciu- 
ſroves, which denote ſome Inference 
ort drawn ; as therefore, wherefore, /o that. 
an- 6. - Digun##ives, which expreſs a Se- 

paration or Diviſion ; as either, or, 
and neither, nor, whether. When 
ion WM of theſe or others imply t or Su- 
penſion of Opinion, they are call'd 
Dubitatives. 8. Exceptives expreis 
ſome Exception or*Limitation ; as 4 
kfs, ſave, except, otherwiſe, &c. 
9. Are theſe all the Diviſions of 
this Sort of Particles ? + 
A. No; they are divided into ſe - 
veral other Claſſes, according to their 
different ihcations, which are of 
no great Importance to à young 
Scholar. 
2. What is the Uſe of the fourth 
ort of Particles, uſually call'd lauer. 
wen; ¶ ect? 
a8, G 2 A. They 


=; 
. They, I ſame ler Mo: 
25 or P 


on of Big. Mind, and are 
Independent of any other Ward i in the 
Sentence. 


Are they e 
A. Yes, ſome are exclamatory, or 
uſed in Be as ho! /obg! Others 
ala Mirth or Joy; A8, ha, has be! 
* . 2. 2298 
oe 45 nie e .agam denote Won- 
ng a5, Orange,, indeed! Others 

© 3. a8, oell done! Same Averſion, 

— or Anger; as, b fob! tb! 


abab Some Bind ch as; fox 
ant Þ. 125 Silence and Attention z as; 
4 bus! ark h. / Some, Wiſhing; 
If © as, H# ould tg M Others Lee F 


|| fon; as G forbid! 


abr 


#+ 44 
bj 


Ou. 


Kt Ne FS {= f 


6 | 
n- HA eg eg. a 
ers W 22 Words or 


* exprefſi 2 — Senie or: = 
4 timent of the Mind. 1. 
th Of Words we 1 e 
pox - Arid theke our fro Le ai 
as; # cloſe.” OOF; Boil 3 HI 1 
N 2. What Words are abſalutely ne: 
<3: I cellary to form a Sentence? 

A. Each Sentence muſt contain - 

leaſt one Matias, nd a Nang, of 

-* which 1 w affirried * Sam: 
NT lues, God? 167 1 | 


h'a 


5 | 
nor entences : 
* into 


8 


das 08 — : is oh 
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into two Kinds? 

A. Yes; into Simple and 4. 
2. Which are Simple Sentences? | 
A. Such as thoſe above-mention'd, ] 
in which there is but one Name, and 
dne Affirmation. 

9. What is a Compound Sentence? 

A. It is made up of two or more 
Sentences join d together: As, Ife is 
Hort, and death is certain. 

9. What is the Buſineſs of the 
fourth Part of Grammar, upon which 
we are entring ? 

A. To lay down Rules for the right 
Conſtruction or joining of Words in a 
Sentence, or Sentences derer 


* lk... at. 6. "oO RG «x ue 4 a 


| Coons U. 15 
Of the ConftruBion of Nane. 


DB; Tak Part of a Sentence do 
you place the Name, OR 


L103 | 
dende thing is affirm'd? - + -/ 
A. Before the Affirmation; as, 7 
ng, thou readeft, he loves, the clock 

ftrikes, Chriſt will be our Fudge. 
9. Are there no Exceptions to this 
Rule? 5 
A. Ves; the Name is put e 
Affirmation, 1. When a Queſtion is 
aſked ; as, ds the ſun up? Does the bell 
ring? 2, r e, read yr 
bias be not thou urgent. 3. To 
a conditional Senſe ; as, had I known 
that, were you to hear all; that is, if 
7 had known, if you were to hear. 
4. When there or it comes before the 
Affirmation; as, there came a boy, it 
as a ſervant that call d. 5. The 
Name is placed between two helping 
Affirmations when they come before. 
a principal one; as, could he have 
Hild me, might they have had the m- 
ney. 6. The Name is put between 
the IS and the, principal Aﬀirma- 
G 4 tion 


Bon alter nor, neither, never, e. 24 
Er could ſhe ofieep,' neither did they Be- 
Aue it, never ſhall wwe ſee him again, 
7. We ſay emphatically, ſaid I, /aig 
„fist came the maſter, then follow'd 
= bis ſervants, © 3; 

2. Can nothing elſe but a Name be | 
the Subject of an Affirmation? ö 
. auſwering to the Queſtions, bo or 
e? to which a Name always an- 
= ſwers: For inſtance; when it is ſaid, J 
The Lawyer pleads;" aſł but the Que- 
flion, Whe pleads? aud the Anſwer ta 
it ſhews the Subject of the Affirmation, N 
namely, tc Laeyrr.— Sometimes an 
Affirmation with 40 before it is the 

Subject of another Affirmation ; as, 70 
Ady is profitable; which I find py 
N the Queſtion. What is praßta- 

4 the Anſwer being, t fudy.—S9 
Hkewiſe a whole Sentence may be the 


Hun of in Amma, that is the 
| | = 


Pope CS do. en. Sn. ao. 


4801 Thing 


1 


r 


LCL err e ee 
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of which ſo 'd; 
love play Pn * 


inſtruGtion. 
iz the. part of a fooliſh bey: For aſk 
the Queſtion, What: is the pat of 4 
? the Anſwer will be, To ove 
and neglett I. 
— eos | 
which the Action of the Affirmation ü 
immediately relates or extends? 
A. It is placed after the Affirma- 
tion; as, the bey date the gil, ts 
fire burns the paper 
- e you call the mne 
r nos os Rt ey co 


rar 
fore the Affirmation is call'd its Sub- 
je, ſo this which follows it is not 
improperly call'd its. Obje(?; beeanſe 
the Action expreſs d in the Affrwa- 
tion is directed to it and terminated 
therein. The firſt! is alſo call'd thie | 


L — 1 
the former adi, and the latter recaiues 
the Action. x 
2. By what Rule do you know the 
Object of an Affirmation? | 
A. As the Subjet anſwers 6 . 
or what — the Affirmation, ſo 
the Object anſwers to whom or bar 


aſter it; as in the above Inſtances, aſk 


the Queſtion, beats æubom ? the An- 
ſwer is, the girl; — burns what? the 
Anſwer is, i e paper. 

9. Will all Affirmations admit of 

a Name after them: 

A. No; when they fignify Being 
or the State of a Perſon or Thing, or 
even Aim. which terminates in the 
Subject, Perſon, or Thiũg acting, and 
does not extend to any other, a Name 
cannot be placed after themz as, I 
grieve, I rejoice, I fland, I fit, I am 
eb, the Tree grows, &. But ſome 
of this Sort may be excepted, which 
will take a Name after them of the 


ſame 


L 10% J. | 
ſame Signification with themſelves; 
as, I ive n life, I run a race, &c.” © 

2. How are theſe Affirmations to 
be known from thoſe which may be 
follow'd by a Name? 

A. By their not making Senſe be- 
fore the Word it; for we can't ſay, I 
live it, I fand it, 1 fit it, & c. as we 
may, _ it, I burn WHY e 16-9" 


* 


— 


| clas 1. 
of Ge uad. of Nee 


H hg 7 ps, y 


A: en before the Name'to 
which ** ea. ; as your houſe, a 
good bby, wicked men. 


2. When are they placed other. 
wiſe? 


A. Sometimes an Affirmation comes 
between the Name and. the Quality; 
a3, 


man, or 


| 71 r ee 

ways are righttous." And in Poetry the 

| is often ſet aſter the Name; 
| as, Hail, bard S 6 Face 7. 


dzous / 
vhs e ee n ae ie 
zoin'd together, or one Quality 


where are they 

A. Vkually aker the Name; as, 4 
girl both pretty a 1 0 mon ff 
3. hes eftate ; we al- 
| fo fay, 3. 2 ſo deer) |: pretty 
ard good irl, aim is Gates 
Tag his eftate. 

2. May not 2. Name have more 
Qualities than ane join'd' with it? 
A. Yes; for we ſay, an old man, 
ae . a vuiſe ge .. 


n or an 
and the to be placed? 2 
e 


ae n 


| Sith o apy upon it, 


bh (19 | 
* 7 are, generally placed im- 
— very oa the Name or another 
Quality; as, 4 dunn, on orchard ; 
4 vVirtuoms Woman, an 3 thi 


A. They as Goodatien laced bb. ' 1 
tweendaridther padde Name; „* 
as, ny a day, fo great a. g how 
was 3 bon 8 76. 


evard. * 
„ 
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2 an. Affirmation in a Sentence? 
A. lla Flac may be known by bag 
has 8 —— ty the 
P. Names, whether Sugjecł or 
22 mw 9. Is 


TTY. 

2 Is any thing elſe to be regarded 
in y Conſtroftion of Affirmations? 
A. Yes; the Affirmation muſt be 
of the ſame Number and Perſon with 
its Subject, that is, the Name of which 
any thing is affirm'd ; as, Peter Ives, 

EF the cocks crow, thou auriteſt; wot Peter 
ue, the cocks crows; &c. aA 
= _ 2. When two Names of the Sin- 
12 Number come together, of what 
Number muſt the Affirmation be ? 
A. Of the Plural; as, the man and 
his wife are happy, not is happy. 
2. Will no Name of the Singular 
mo admit of a Verb in the Plu- 
A. Yes; a coll Name, or Name 
of Number, that is, one which figni- 
es many Particulars, may either have 
a ſingular or a plural, Affirmation; as, 
the mob is unruly, or are unruly ; the 
Family is abroad, or are abroad. But 
Regard muſt he had to — 


_ ww ft © = 
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Uſe'of this Liberty, which is not al- 
ways to be taken. 

2. Can two Affirmations be placed 
together without another Word be- 
tween them? 

A. Very ſeldom, except one of the 


two be of the nine helping Affirma- 1 


tions; for otherwiſe the Particle zo is 
1 as I love to fludy, 


play: Tho' we ſometimes 
ſay, np n dare fight, & 


Cuar. v. | 
Of the Conftrufion of PARTICLES. 
HERE are the firſt Sort of 
ea Particles, or Adverbs, which 
ſhew the Circumſtances and Manners 
of Words, ay laced? 
A. They are placed after 
lity ; as, wve live happily, he writes 
ednirably, Peter poke learnedly, ; 


— 
* 


SE > iis 
But in peaking emphatically or hon 
* Fon: fone they are often ſet before the Af- 
| firmation ; as, bow . happily eve live, 
1 17. br perform'd his promiſt, 
1 = well I knew the con ſequence.— They 
mare alſo frequently pladed between the 
helping and principal Affirmation; az, WW i 
1 can hardly ſee, be will certainly return. 
Q. Are they join'd with no bther 
Words but: Auffirmations | 
A. Ves; they often belong to and 
= |. -are placed before Qualities; as, wer 
1 rich, miſerably] poor, extreamly beauti- 
| | Fi. - But the Couſtruction of this Sort 
9k Particles is not to be learnt ſo wel 
| by Rule as Obſervation. 


% a >» 
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©: Howard ade ſecond Sort of 
Parties on Preorion, Lin hors 


1 2 Ty This Sort, which deny the Re 
| kation of Words to ene another, mul 
q | "be placed between the Words whote 


ww «© -@ a -« = 


25 pa C Dependence they expreſs; 


as, 


Terz Þ 


as, The memorial of God's Ire to the Ml 


fons of men, from the beginning of the 
world to this 25 is. recorded with 
thankfulneſs in the hearts of the righteous.” 


2. Where are the third Sort of fi 
Particles, call'd Comiunctions, placed 


in Conſtructien? 

A. As they are uſed in joining 
Words and Sentences together, they 
muſt be placed between thoſe which 
they are intended to unite. Some of 
them likewiſe may begin Clauſes; as, 
why, . though, &c. 

92, Where do you place che laſt 
Sort of Particles, call'd Interje#ions? 

A. As they are utter d ſuddenly to 
expreſs the Emotions and Paſſions of 
the Soul, and are independent of any 
other Words in the Sentence, no cer- 
tain Place can be aſſign'd them, Na- 
ture in this Caſe being the beſt Di. 


rector. | 
H. -  SUP- 


be 1141 ; 
Dog 8 pagan ans 
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907 Quantrry and Acer. 


21) F/ HAT oeneral Rule is to be 
obſerv d inthe pronouncing 


of Words and Syllables?' -# 
A. Every Syllable muſt be ſounded 
according to its proper Quantity, and 
every Word of two or more Sy 

muſt have its proper Accent. 
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A. The Diſtinction of Syllables! in- 
to long and foore. 

2. How are long and ſhort opus. 
bies diſtinguſh'd? 

A. The Rules for this DiſtinQion, 
having been already given in treating 
of the Pronunciation of the Vowels, 
need not be here repeated: But let it 
be obſerv'd, that though in reading 
Verſe the Accent muſt be laid on the 
ſame Syllables as in Proſe, and the 
Words prondunced in the ſame Man. 
ner; yet a Syllable in Verſe is call'd 
long or ſhort, not according to the lang 
or Hort Vowel, but according to the 


Accent. 
2. What is meant by Accent? 
A. That particular Streſs or Foree 
of Sound which the Voice lays upon 
any Syllable, whether it be long or 
ſhort ; as upon 7d Mn. 


bis ty. 
Hz Then 
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2. Then the Accent is not always 
placed on a long Syllable? | 

A. It is laid much more frequently 
on a long Syllable than a ſhort one, 
dat not always. 

=_— ©. I the Accent always upon the 
= fame Syllable in the ſame Words? 
| A. It is generally fo, but there are 
ſome Exceptions; for the ſame Word, 
when it is an Affirmation, has the Ac- 
cent upon the laſt Syllable, as, to 
convert, to rebtl, to record; but when 
it is a Name, it is accented on the firſt, 
as a convert, 'a rebel, à record. d 
2. Are Compound and Derivative 
Words accented like their Primitives! 
A. Commonly, but not always; for 
in maker the Accent is ſtrong on the 
feſt Syllable, which in Soe. maler 13 
loſt. So confer, prefer, &c. have the 
Accent on the latt Syllable, but con- 
ference, preference, &c. on the firſt. 
9. Have any Words more Accefits 
than one ? A. Ves, 
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A. Yes, ſome long ones have fue, U'Y 
as dmnipreſent, univerſal, fümilidrity, | 
juſtification ; and ſome three, as irau- 
ſubſtdntidtion but then the laſt is com 
monly the ſtrongeſt. 1 

Are there any certain Rules for 4 


ae f 

| placing the . on Words of fe- 3 
re veral Syllables? * 
d, A. No, that muſt be determined by 

c- Cuſtom; but it is worth obſerving, 


that in our Language the Accent is 


en generally removed as far as convenient 
ſt, ly may be from the laſt Syllable. 
9. Have you no particular Re- 
ve marks to add to this general Obſer- 
$? vation? ö 
or A. Yes, 1. That in Words of two 
he Syllables, which are both ſhort or both 
is long, the Accent is uſually laid on the 
he firſt, as in happy, private, &c. 2. If 


the firſt Syllable Erde the Ac- 
cent is generally laid upon it. 3. When 
the 2 is laid rang: "che Ki Syl- 

H z lahle, 


| 4... HHS : 
lable, the Word is commonly a Sort 
of Compound; as divirt, prevent, re- 
tin, &c. 4. In Words of three or 
more Sy llables the Accent is ſeldom 
nid on the two laſt, but often on the 
== firſt or ſecond ; as in ##mperance, cun- 
= rover, abominable.-—But after all the 
= Rules that can be given, proper Tables 
or Catalogues of Words will be the 
beſt Help to Children in this Particular. 
; . | 
Of the NoTes and PoinT s made uſe 
of in WRITING and PRIX TIN W. 
Arn theſe Rules ſor pro- 
nouncing _ Words, what 
Directions have you for Reading ? / 
A. Before we begin with wake. 
it will be proper to take notice of ſe- 
veral ofa fu of r Marks that 
mie in Writing an Printing ing. 
2 Which are they? _ 
A. The firſt are the Stops of the 
Voice, call'd 1. Com- 


or Stops ? 


ther in a Sentence. 
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SK, TY 3. Colon - 


2. Semicolon ; 4. Period , ; 
2. What is the Uſe of theſe Points 


A. They are banded not only _ F 
give a proper Time for breathing, but 
to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion of i 
the Senſe in the joining Words toge- Mi 


What Pauſe does each of theſe 
Mar require ? ; 
A. The Comma divides the leſſer | 
Parts of a Sentence, and ftops the | 
Reader's Voice till he can tell One. 
The Semicolon divides the greater Parts i 
of a Sentence, at which the Reader 
muſt, pauſe till he can tell Two. The 
Colon is generally uſed where the Seuſe, 
not the Sentence, is complete; and 
requires us to pauſe till we can tell 

Three. The Period, or Full- Point, is 
put when the Senſe is fully ended ; 
and requires a Pauſe till we can tell 
224 H 4 Frueur. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
2 


ſerved? 
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Fur. — But let it be noted, that the 

Colon and Semicolon are often uſed for 

each other, eſpecially in our Bibles. 
9, What other Marks are to be ob- 


A. There are two which may be 


eerm'd Notes of Aſcbion, the one uſed 
in aſking a Queſtion, call'd an Jrterro- 


gation, and mark'd thus, ? The other 
is uſed when we admire, wi/h, &c. and 
is uſually call'd an Exclamation or Au- 
miration, being mark'd thus, ! Each 
of theſe require almoſt as long a Pauſe 
after it as a Period. Lo 
2. What other Marks are to be 
met with in Reading? - 
| A. Chiefly the twelve following : 
r. Apoſtrophe * 7. Section 

2. Hyphen - 8. Ellipſis — 
3. Parent beſis () g. Index "0 
4. Brackets I] 10. Aﬀeriſe* 

5 

6 


Paragraph % 11. Obeliſe 
6. Ruotation * 12. Caret »N 
: A. What 


| 


* 
1 


%—ͤ;W:. ] A -w A a a0 
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= What is the Uſe of each of theſe 
> | 
A. 1. An Apoſtrephe is ſet over a 
Word where — Letter is left out; 
as tit, for it is ; tho for though ; l 
for loved. 2. An Hyphen joins Sylla- 
bles together, and ſometimes: Words 
which make a Compound, as apple- "WW 
ye, cheeſe=cake, &c. 3. A Parenthefis 
includes ſomething not neceſſary to tlie 
Senſe, but brought in to explain or il- 
luſtrate it; as, I know; that in me (that 
is, in my Fig dxvelleth no good thing. 
4. Brackets, or Crotchets, include a 
Word or: Words that- are mention'd 
as the very Matter of Diſcourſe ; as, 
The little Word [man] makes @ great 
noiſe in the auorld. They are alſo uſed 
to incloſe Part of a Sentence cited from 
another Author; ſometimes what is to 
be explain'd, and ſometimes the Expli- 
cation itſelf. But Brackets and Paren- 
theſes. are often uſed for: one another 


without 
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Without Diſtinction. 5. The Para- 
8 is a Mark chiefly uſed in the 

Bible, and denotes the Beginning of 
ſome new Matter or Subject. 6. The 
alien, or double Comma inverted, 
WE 25 uſed to diſtinguiſh what is cited from 
m Author in his own Words. 7. A 
Seon ſhews the Diviſion of a Chap- 


poſe in common Books as the Para- 
graph is in the Bible. 8. The E/lipfs 
is uſed when Part of a Word or Sen- 
tence is omitted; as, K——y for King 
9. The 7adex denotes that the Paſſage 
which it points to is very remarkable. 
10. The Aferiſe, or Aſteriſm, gene 

| e e Gene e 
Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 
When ſeveral of them ſtand together 

they imply chat ſome Part of an Au- 
thor is loſt; or too immodeſt to be read. 


. TbeC% l, or Dagger, and alſo 


rn mark d thus ||, * 


ter. &c. *:and is uſed for the ſame Pur- 
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to refer to ſomething in the Margin. 
_ The Caret is made uſe of in 
riting (not in Printing) to ſhew the 
77 — and 
the Place where it ought to come in; 


early 4 
as, A good Boy riſes , in the Morning: ili 
2. Can you K | 
that are frequently nſed? * | 
A. It may not be amiſs to mention 
thoſe crooked Lines call'd Braces, the 
Deſign whereof is to couple two of | 
more Words or Lines together that 
have a Relation to one Thing: as, 


| "a long 

The Vowel a has J 4 ſhort Sound. 
| a broad | 

A Brace is alſo uſed in Poetry, when 
three Lines have the lame Rhyme or 
Ending. 

2, Have you any thing more 6s 
op Es 2 {0 


A. There © 
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A. There are ſome other Marks 
_ that relate to ſingle Words, the Uſe 
of which ought likewiſe to be known. 
2, Which are they? 
A. They are, 1. A Dialyſit, or 
Diæreſit, placed over Vowels to 
= ſhew they muſt be pronounced in di- 
ſtinct Syllables; as in Raphael, E- 
phraim, &c. 2. A Circumflex. „ which 
is ſet over a Vowel to denote a long 
and grave Sound; as in Euphrates. 
3. An Accent, mark d thus, to ſhew 
where the Streſs of the Voice muſt be 
placed; as in diligence, niglt#,. &c. 
And ſometimes a double Accent is 
uſed, to ſhew that the following Con- 
ſonant muſt be pronounced double ; 
as in ba'mſp, ho'mage, 4. To theſe 
we may add the Long ©, and Short *, 
which denpte the Quantity of the Syl- 
lable over which they are placed; as 
in the Ward water. vari 


CHAP, 


Tas 


* Jpecial Word or Words in a Sentence. 


| feb Knowledge of the Sounds of all 


you get a Habit of reading falſly. 
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Cray, II. 
Rules for READING, and particularly 
of the EMPHas1s belonging to ſome 


2. \ N 7 HAT are your Directions 
for reading well? 
A. 1. Take pains a acqhire 


a per. 


the Letters in general. 2. Do not 
at a Word at firſt Sight, if you 
are not well acquainted with it, leſt | 


3. Pronounce every Word clearly and 
diſtinctly. 4. Let the Tone of your 
Voice in reading be the ſame as in 
ſpeaking. 5. Do not read in a hurry; 
for fear of learning to ſtammer. 
6. Read ſo loud as to be heard -by - 
thoſe about you, but not louder. 
7. Obſerve your Pauſes well, and 
never "wake: any where the Senſe will | 

it 


2 
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” admit of none. 8. Humour 
Voice a little according to the Subject. 
9. Attend: to thoſe who read well, 
= and endeavour to imitate their. Pro- 
4 nunciation. 10. Read often before 
| good Judges, and 8 thankful when 
F they correct you. Conſider well 
the Place of the Bani, in a Sen- 
= tence, and pronounce it accordingly. 
I "2; What do vou mean by Em- 
1 pb ? 
A. The Streſs or Force of Voice 
that is laid on ſome particular Word 
or Words in a Sentence, whereby the 
Meanin ing and Beauty of the Whole 
may beſt appear. This, with reſpect 
to Sentences, is the ſame as Accent 
with regard to Syllables. 

2. Muſt not 6 Emphaſis be pla. 
| ved upon the accented Syllable of 
a Word? ' 
A. Yes, generally; but if there be 
a Dee Oppoſition between Work 
Wo 


cc S B-<C 


: t , 
Words in a Sentence, whereof” one 
differs from the other but in part, the 
Accent is ſometimes removed from its 
common Place, as in the followi 
Inſtance; The fav fines upon the jut 
and upon the unjuſt. Here the Streſs 
of the Voice is laid upon the firſt Syl- 
lable in 4, becauſe it is oppoſed 
to ju/t in the ſame Sentence; but with- 
qut ſuch an Oppoſition the Accent 
would he on its uſual Place, that 1s, on 
the laſt Syllable; as, We muſt not imi- 
tate the unjuͤſt practices of others. 
2. How 21 I know the empha- 
tical Word in a Sentence? 

A. The great and general Rule for 
this is, To confider the chief Defign of 
the Whele: But particular Directions 
cannot eafily be. given; except that 
when Words are evidently oppoſed - 
to one another in a Sentence, they are 
emphatical; and ſo is oftentimes the 
Word which aſks a Queſtion as a, 


hat; , 


4 * 
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«bat, «when, &c. but not always, 
'- 2, Muſt the Emphaſis always be 
placed upon the ſame Words in the 
_ ſame Sentence? 


. A. No, it muſt be varied (as has 
been juſt hinted) according to the prin- 
cCipal Meaning of the Speaker. For 
inſtance : Suppoſe I enquire, . Did my 
my father walk abroad yeſterday? If I 
lay the Emphaſis on the Word father, 
it is plain I want to know whether 
it was he or ſomebody elſe: If I place 
the Emphaſis on alt, the Perſon T 
ſpeak to is ſenſible Iwould be inform'd 
whether he went en foot or on horſe- 
back, &c. But if I lay the Streſs of my 
Voice on the Word yefterday, it de- 
notes that I am ſatisfied my Father did 
go abroad, and that he went on foot, 
though I want to know the particu- 
tar Time, whether it was yeſterday, or 
ſome Day before. 


Cnayr. | 


2 
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CA. IV. 
Inſtructions for reading VERSE, 


"1 

. 

3 

2A RE! there' not two Ways of 
writing on any Subject? 

A. Yes; in Proje, and in Verſe. 

2. What is Profe ? 

A. The uſual Method of writing, 
without any Confinement to a certain 
Number of Syllables, or ranging the 
Words in any peculiar Form; which, 
on the contrary, Verſe requires. 

_ muſt the Words be ranged 
erle? 

2 So as that the Accents may na- 
turally fall on ſuch peculiar Syllables 
as make a, Sort of Harmony to the 
Ear; and this is call'd Metre, that is, 
Meaſure. | 

2. Is nothing more tha r Metre re- 
quired i in Englis Verſe? 


I & Rm 
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2. Rhyme is generally added; chat 


is, two or more Verſes, near to each 


other, are made to end with the ſame 
or the like Sound ; but this i is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

2. What is that Sort of Verſecall'd 
which has no Rhyme? 

A. Blank Verſe. 

9. How are: the "Words generally 
ee in Meme), M$, 

A. So as that the Accent may fall 
en every ſecond, fourth, and furl Syl- 
.lable; and on the eighth, tenth, and 
' twwlfth alſo, if the Lines are ſo long. 
The following Verſe of ten Syllables 
may ferve for an Example: kat 


The monarch ſpoke, and frat a mur. 


mur roſe. ' 


But our Poetry * of great and 
frequent Variation from this Rule, 
eſpecially in the firſt and ſecond Syl- 
Able of the Line; as in the Verſe 
Which 


t 
\ 
k 


4 
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which rbymes with the . where 
the Accent is upon the firſt Syllable ; 


Loud as the firges wht the N | 


J. 


9 What Kinds of Metre vary mol 
from this Rule? 

A. There are two Sorts; one of 
them when the Line contains but fe- 
ven Syllables, and the Accent lies on 
the fr ft, third, fifth, and ſeventh ; as 
in the following: | 


Could aue, which we ntyer can, 
Stretch our lives Beyond their pan, 
Beauty like a ſhadow flies, 
A nd our youth before us dies. 


The other Sort has a haſty Sound, and 

requires an Accent on e&very third Syl- 

lable; as for Example. 
'Tis the voice of the ſluggard; 1 Bar 

him complain, 

You hade wwak'd me too faon, 1 muſt 

be again. 
12 2. What 
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2. What is your genèral Rule for 
reading Verſe ? | | | 
A. To pronounce it juſt as if it 


Leere Proſe, obſerving the Stops with 


great Exactneſs, and giving each Word 
and Syllable its due and natural Ac- 
cent ; but with theſe two Reſtrictions. 
1. Though there be no Stop at the 
End of a Line, make a ſmall Pauſe 
{lefs than after a Comma) beſore you 
begin the next. 2, If any Word in 
the Line hay two Sounds, give it that 
which is moſt ſuitable to the Rhyme 
and Metre.—To favour the Metre, 
for Inſtance, the Word glittering mult 

| ſometimes be pronounced as three 
| Syllables, and ſometimes as two, 
! mghitt'ving: And upon the ſame Account 
the Word avenue may have the Ac- 
cent either upon the firſt Syllable or 
the ſecond wenne, or avenue. $0 
to favour the Rhyme, the Word at- 
tery at the End of a Line muſt be 
ſome- 


] 
] 
I 
e 
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ſometimes ſounded as if it were writ- 
ten fatteree,- and ſometimes as if it 
ended in 7, fo as it may beſt chime 
with the e Verſe. 


34 EE 


— V. 


of the Giffermt Les uſed in Printed 


Books, and particulurly 75 the bees 
of the CAPITALS. ö 


2. HAT are the Names of the 


ſeveral Sorts of Letters we 
uſually meet with in printed Books? 
A. The round, full, and upright 


Print is call'd Reman: The long. 


leaning, narrow Letters are call'd 1 
talic or Italian: And the ancient black 
Character is call'd. Engi. Take this 


Specimen of each: 
Rom. [al. Eng. 
Angel, Angel, Angel. 


2. What is the Uſe of each Cha- 
raQter ? 
I 3 


A. The 
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A. The old Engliſh is ſeldom uſed 
now. a- days, except in Acts of Par- 
liament, Proclamations, c. The No- 
man is chiefly: in vogue for printing 
Books and Pamphlets, the Halic be- 
ing here and there intermix'd for the 
fake of diſtinguiſhing Proper Names, 
the Titles or Arguments of Chap- 
ters, Examples to Rules laid down, 
Words of any foreign Language, 
Texts of Scripture or Citations from 
other Authors, Speeches or Sayings 
of any Perſon, emphatical Words, 
and whatever is moſt ſignificant and 
remarkable. | | 
9. What is the Uſe of the great 
Letters? | 
A. 1. A Capital, or great Letter, 
begins every Name of the Su- 
preme Being; as, God, Lord, the Al- 
mighty, Father, Son, Spirit, &c. 2. All 
Propes Names, whether of Men or 
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Things, and Titles of Diſtinction, 4 | 
King, Queen, Knight, E 'ſquire, 8&C 

mutt alſo begin wh a Capital. 3. 80 

_ every Book; Chapter, Verſe, Pa- 

graph, and Sentence after a Period. 

Fig” ? Saying, or Citation from an 


y yt and every Line of a Poem, 


ought to begin with a great Letter: 
5. 7 and O, when fingle, muſt be Ca- 


pitals. 6. Any Words, eſpecially 


ames or Subſtantives, if they be 


_ emphatical, may begin With a Capital; 


but the common Pradtice, of begin- 
ning every Subſtantive with a- great | 
Letter, is not to be commended. ' | 
D. Are Capitals uſed for no other 
by 42; | 
Ves; they are frequently uſed 
Fg Oraampat, as in the Titles of 
Books; and alſo to expreſs Numbers, 
and in Abbreviations, as will be ſeen 
in the following Chapter. 


1z * Gi 
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CMA, VI. 


Sker. I. Some common ABBREVIA- 
 F10Ns, or CONTRACTIONS, avhere- 
in LETTERS fand for WorDs.. 

of 

A. or An. for Anſwer. 

A. B. or B. A. Batehelor of Arts. 

A. D. Amo Domini, in the Year of 
our Lord. | 
A. M. or M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
A M. Anne Mundi, in the Year of 
- the World. 

B. D. Batchelor of Divinity. i 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 

C. C. C. Corfus Chrif College. 
Cent. Centum, an Hundred. 
D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 

Dit. ox D®. Ditto, the ſame. 
E. g. or ex. gr. Exempli gratis, for 


ple. | 
$4... Eſq; 


ads: ods Gonhnte — — 
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r 


nd — FDD N 


SO ted Gd ed 


Eſg; Eſquire. 
F. K 8. "Fellow of the Royal 3 
G. R. Georgi us Rex, ens 

Id. idem, the ſame. 
Ib. z, in the ſame Place. 


i. e. id eft, 


that is. 
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I. H. S. Jeſus, the three firlt Greek 


Letters of his Name. 
J. D. Juris Doctor, Doctor of the 
Law. | 


Kt. Knight. 
L. .J. 


Lord Chief Jullice. 


' 


LL. D. Lum Doctor, Doctor of Laws. 


M. A. Maſter of Arts. - 


M. D. Medicine mw Doctor of 
Phyſick. | - 

MS. Manuſcript. | 

M. S. Memorie Sacrum, ſacred to the 
Memory. 


MSS. Manuſcripts. 


N. B. 1 A Mark well. 


N. S. New Style. 


O. 8. Old Style. 


Pen. 


- 
* 
«= — 2 — — 


1e pe 
Pen. or Penult. The laſt but one. 
Per Cent. By the Hundred. | 


P. g, Pot Scriptum, rollen, « after 


written. 


Q. Queſtion, or Queen. A 
q. d. 38.5 i dicat or ns, as much as 


D R. 0 King; or Regina, Gen. 


Rev. Reverend. 

Rt. Right. 

S. or St. Saint. 

8. T. P. Sacre Thoobigie Prafeſſor, 
Profeſſor of Divinity. 


V. Jide, See. 


V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, Mini- 
ſter of the Word of God. 

v. g. erbi Gratiã, for Example. 

viz. widelicet, to wit; namely. 

Ult. v/timus, the laſt. 

&, et, and. 

&c. et cettra, and the ref and fo 


forth. 
1. There 


i 


©? 
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There are many other Contractions 


that are uſed uſed both in Print arid 


Writing, moſt. af: which may be re- 
duced to the following Heads. 

1. Titles and Characters of Men; 
as, Abp. Archbiſhop, Capt. Captain, 
Gent. Gentleman, Philomath. Philo- 
mathematicus, a Lover of the Wer 
thematicks. 

2. Proper Names of Perſons and 
Places; as, Geo. George, Wm. Wil- 
liam, Lond. London. 

3. Books of the Bible; as Gen. 
Geneſis, Ex. Exodus, c. 

4. Names of Months; as, Jan. 
January, Sept. September, c. 

5. Names of Winds; as, E. Eaſt, 
V. Weſt, N. North, S. South, N. N. Z. 
North-North-Eaſt, c. 

6. Parts of Books; as, Ch. or Chap. 
Chapter, Sec. Section, pag. or p. 
Page, J. Line, v. Verſe, Ep. Epiſtle, 
057. Obſetvation, „Sol. Solution 5 &c. 

ECT. 
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8 RES. 


| Nene went ers 
either theſe Seven. Roman 

ek I VI l. ( B. M wink 
are ad Numerals; or by the Cha- 
ma. racers, 1, 24 Jo Ja. 7, 8, 9, which 
are call'd F. ig ures, and o, which is a 


Opber. 
t Their 8 ignification. 
I. One. nn 
v, Five. :' 2. Two. 
X. Ten. 3. Three. 
L. Fifty. 4. Four. 
C. One Hundred. 5. Five. 
| D. Five Hundred. 6. Six. 
M. A Thouſand 7. Seven. 
"wy | 8. Eight. 
9. Nine: 
o. un 


Objrve, 


1 ster. II. Of Nuusans and r. 


ka kd Mad fry onnioey = +4, = 


, a «a AS «a mw food id. "zz wand 


Ki 


IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six: 


ſands, c. as, 1 One, 10 Ten, 100 


it is to be noted, Thas a Figure at 


Fun} ö 
Obſerve, That if a leſs Nanni 
ſtand before a greater, it takes away 
from the greater ſo many as the leſſer 
ſtands for; and adds fo many when 


placed after a greater: As in the fol- 
lowing Examples. 


IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 
XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 
XC. Ninety. C. Hundred. CX. Hundred 
and ten. 

Ob/erwe alſo, That Cyphers at the 
Right Hand of Figures increaſe their 
Value in a tenfold Proportion, that is, 
from Units to Tens, from Tens to 
Hundreds, from Hundreds to 'Thou- 


a Hundred, 1000 a Thouſand: But at 

the Left Hand they ſignify nothing 
at all; for a1, oo1, ooo, are but 
One, the Figure being of no more 
Value than if it ſtood alone.—And 


every 
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every Reniove from the Right Hand 
has its Value increaſed. in the ſame 
Proportion; as 6 Six, 64 Sixty- fur, 
642 Six hundred and forty-two. 

From the following 7 able of N 
rals and Figures, the reſt may _ 
be learnt: 


1. One 1 
11. Two 2 
11. Three 3 
v. Four 4 
* Fire 5 
- V1. SIX 6 
VII. Seven 7 
VIII. Eight 8 
' 4x. Nine 9 
x. Ten 10 
x1. Eleven 11 
xII. Twelve 12 
X111, Thirteen 13 
x1v. Fourteen 1 14 
xv. Fifteen | 10 
XVI. Steeg . 


FF | XV11, 


„ 2 2260 


L 143 1 


d vit. Seventeen 127 
ze | xvii Eighteen 128 
r, X1X. — J 19 
{4 xx. Twenty i 5 
- xxx. Thirty » N 
ly x. Forty 40 
L. Fifty | 50 
I Lx. Sixty 60 
2 Lxx. Seventy 70 
3 LXXX. Eighty , 80 
4 | xc. Ninety ' 90 
5 c. One Hundred 100 
6 cc. Two Hundred 200 
7 ccc. Three Hundred 300 
8 cccc. Four Hundred ? 3 400 1} 
9 D or. ig. Five Hundred |. 500 
10 pc or ioc. Si Hundred. 600 | 
11 DCC or ioc, Seven Hundred 700 | 
12 DCccc or idee. Eight Hundred 800 
13 DCCCC or joe. Nine Hundred goo 
14 M or cio. One Thouſand 1000 
1 MDCCxLv. One Thouſand Se- 7 
10 ven Hundred Forty fire. * 55 
11. „ 


T4]. 

V. B. Fraftions or Parts of a Thing 
are expreſs d by Figures ſet over one 
another with a Daſh between; as, 4 
one half, 5 one third Part, ane 2 
ter, + three Ruarters, &c. 


— 
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